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=———7aiT. FRANCES of Rome describes her Guardian 
yi Angel, whom with earthly eyes she was permitted 
to see, as having the stature and aspect of a lit- 
tle boy of nine. We, denied the clearer visions 
of sanctity, must picture for ourselves these heav- 
enly visitants, our guardian angels, as well as those other “ sons 
of God ” who, as the Almighty told Job, greeted the creation of 
the world with “shouts of joy.” However, the Bible itself has 
shown them to us in manifold form; and down through all the 
ages since, writers of an inspiration not indeed divine, but yet 
wonderful and reverent, have given the whitest pages to their 
dreams of the angels, painters their richest canvases and most 
glowing colors, while into the fadeless beauty of imperishable 
lines poets have set those radiant figures, whose stories as 
found in Holy Writ are so full of sweetness and refreshment. 
To the childish heart, to the mature, to the world-weary 
spirit, these stories are of increasing charm. One who has been 
nourished on them in childhood finds no tale in after-life, how- 
ever enthralling, that holds half the thrill of those first 
glimpses of the angels—the Angel Raphael walking with 
Tobias, or of Jacob and his immortal slumber, with the blessed 
spirits ascending and descending that wondrous ladder of 
clouds. Angel figures wavered through our first awakening in- 
telligence and knelt with us at our mother’s knee. We were 
sure of their bright wings even before we beheld them, with 
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unquestioning eyes, bowing low before the Tabernacle, and the 
floating incense was not more existent than their flitting airy 
forms. In truth, angels are most real to children and very close 
to them in their innocence. This is easy of comprehension 
since Our Lord Himself said of the little ones: “Their angels 
do behold the face of My Father Who is in heaven.” 

In the Old Testament angels are represented as beings of a 
higher nature than man, gifted with superior intelligence; as a 
celestial court surrounding the throne of God; as messengers of 
God sent to earth to guide, instruct, reprove and console; as 
agents of infinite justice and mercy, themselves entirely with- 
out passion and prejudice. 

In the New Testament they become still more familiar as 
agents, and we find them in countless numbers, messengers of 
the Most High, sympathizing with human need and suffering, 
rejoicing over repentant sinners, attending on prayerful souls, 
and conducting the just to their eternal home in heaven. 

Origen tells us that the angels “ preside over the clements, 
the animals, and the celestial bodies.” This idea was even 
supported by the pagans, as witness Apuleius, who stated that 
God uses celestial agents to rule the universe. Poetically the 
Koran says that “the prayers of daybreak are borne witness 
to by the angels.” They are “the enlighteners of our souls,” 
according to St. Augustine, “the protectors of our bodies, the 
wardens of our goods;” and God has given them to us as our 
messengers too, for St. John of the Cross, the great Spanish 
mystic said: “The angels, the shepherds of our souls, carry 
our messages to God and bring us His back.” In Jacob’s bless- 
ing upon his grandsons: “The angel that delivereth me from 
all evil, bless these boys,” we find authority for begging their 
blessing upon our work and upon ourselves. 

From the passage in Daniel where we read of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel engaged in dispute with the prince of the Per- 
sians, the Fathers of the Church conclude that every nation has 
its tutelary angel; also St. Basil proves from the Scriptures the 
existence of national as well as individual guardian angels. 
Spirits without number guard each church as well as the- 
Church universal. “The celestial powers,” says Eusebius, 
“ guard the Church of God.” St. Hilary represents the angels 
as surrounding the sheepfold of Christ; and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa compares them to that tower mentioned in the Canticle 
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of Canticles to show us that these blessed spirits protect and 
defend the Church against the powers of darkness. 

As for the human creature, beset on all sides by weak- 
nesses, pitfalls and temptations, what is more consoling than 
the belief, sanctioned by the Church though not defined as a 
dogma, that he has a celestial guide, ever ready to help, and 
comfort, and save; one whose gentle province it is always to 
aid him in resisting the malice of the evil spirit, for it is writ- 
ten: “ The angel of the Lord shall encamp round about them 
that fear Him and shall deliver them.” 

The Fathers of the Church are not agreed on the question 
as to whether or not each one of us is blessed with this heav- 
enly guidance. Some have said that only the just are favored 
with a special angel, others, however, contend that each human 
being has an angel guard who never leaves him, or at least, 
leaves him only when he sins. St. Basil assures us that an 
angel always attends on each faithful soul, unless banished 
by evil actions; and no less an authority than St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas gives out the comforting statement that no sinner is entirely 
abandoned by his guardian angel. 

In the Psalter from which the Canonical Office is 
taken, we find frequent mention of the angels, and there is a 
commemoration of them in the Preface and in the Canon of the 
Mass; but for many years no special day was set aside to do 
them honor. In time a feast day, the second of October, was 
assigned by the Church to one phalanx of the heavenly orders, 
the Guardian Angels; and finally the whole month of October 
was dedicated to the angels, as heavenly messengers and min- 
isters of grace and mercy. 

The theologians divide the angelic host into three hier- 
archies, and these again into nine choirs, three in each hier- 
archy, according to Dionysius the Areopagite, in the following 
order: First, Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones; Second, Domina- 
tions, Virtues, Powers. Third, Princedoms, Archangels, An- 
gels. The order of these denominations is not the same in all 
authorities. According to the Greek formula, St. Bernard, 
and the Legenda Aurea, the Cherubim precede the Seraphim, 
and in the well-known hymn of St. Ambrose they have also the 
precedence: “To thee, Cherubim and Seraphim continually 
do we cry.” But the authority of Dionysius is usually the 
one accepted, since he, as the convert and favorite disciple 
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of St. Paul, would have been made acquainted with all that the 
Saint saw when he was transported to the third heaven. 

The first three choirs receive their glory immediately from 
God and transmit it to the second; the second illuminate the 
third; the third are placed in relation to the created universe 
and to man. The first hierarchies are counselors; the second, 
governors; the third, ministers. The Seraphim are absorbed in 
perpetual love and adoration immediately around the throne 
of God. The Cherubim know and worship. The Thrones sus- 
tain the seat of the Most High. The Dominations, Virtues, and 
Powers are the regents of the stars and elements. The last 
three orders are the protectors of the great nations on earth, 
and the executors of the will of God throughout the universe. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though the term angel is 
properly applied to all these celestial beings, it belongs in a 
more particular manner to the last two orders who are brought 
into immediate communication with the human race. The 
word, angel, is derived from the Greek, and means literally 
“a bringer of tidings.” Thus the title might fitly be given to 
any messenger, that is to say, to any bearer of news, good or 
bad, though fortunately for the sweetness and light associated 
with it, the word, so beautiful in its spiritual significance, has 
never beer: brought down to ordinary uses. 

Angels are invariably represented in human form, usually 
with wings, and because they stand always in the presence of 
Him in Whom time and change have no. place, are endowed 
with imperishable happiness and immortal youth. Invariably 
too they are presented in the guise of men. This fact came 
up for discussion on one occasion in the presence of Madame 
de Staél, who was asked why she thought this was done. “ Be- 
cause,” was her instant reply, “the union of power with purity 
constitutes all that we mortals can imagine of perfection.” Age, 
therefore, has no relation to these heavenly creatures. As 
Leigh Hunt said, it is impossible to conceive of an elderly an- 
gel, and a cherubim of sixty-two is quite unthinkable! Though 
to be sure in many, if not most lives, there are those of rich and 
generous years whose consecrated service entitles them to the 
sublime appellation, albeit their only visible wings are those of 
love and devotedness. 

In addition to their duties as winged messengers of God, 
the angels have another important function—to hymn eter- 
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nally in heaven the praises of the Most High in harmony with 
the music of the spheres. There is an ancient tradition among 
the Jews that after the creation of the world the Almighty 
asked the angels what they thought of the work of His hands. 
It was, they agreed, so perfect, so vast, that only one thing was 
lacking—a clear mighty and harmonious voice to fill inces- 
santly all corners of the world with sweet sound in praise of 
the Creator. At once, the legend has it, God set the spheres in 
motion to produce this harmony. 

Beyond all these choirs, however, and nearest to the throne 
of grace, are the seven angels who stand always in the sight of 
God. These are, in the order of precedence, first, Michael the 
archangel whose name signifies, ““Who is like unto God?” 
He is the Captain-General of the hosts of heaven, and he it was, 
who victorious over the rebel angels, became the instrument of 
God in casting them down to eternal perdition. Him, God has 
endowed with high privileges, and as it is his duty to receive 
immortal souls into heaven, he is tobe especially invoked at 
the hour of death. By many he is thought to be the Guardian An- 
gel of the Blessed Sacrament, and it is said, so revealed him- 
self to St. Eutropius, the hermit. He is regarded as the shadow 
of the Almighty. He is usually represented, as befits his office, 
a very splendid and militant figure in armor. 

The second of the seven is the gentle Gabriel, the wonder- 
ful angel of the Annunciation, and the trumpeter of the judg- 
ment day. His name signifies, “ God is my strength,” and he is 
the shadow of the Son. By virtue of his visit to our Blessed 
Lady, he became her guardian, and to his care is also assigned 
the sacrament of baptism. He is the inspirer of prayer and the 
lover of sacrifice; and we see him usually represented with a 
trumpet, or a lily which he holds’ in his right hand. 

Raphael comes next, radiant and gracious as we know him 
in his care of the youth Tobias, one of the sweetest of Biblical 
stories. He is the chief of all guardian angels, the patron of 
guides and lovers, eyes to the blind, health to the sick—as his 
name signifies, “ the medicine of God.” Milton calls him: 


The affable Archangel 
Raphael; the sociable spirit that deigned 
To travel with Tobias. 


Raphael is regarded as the shadow of the Holy Ghost. 
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These are the only ones, we learn, whom the Church ven- 
erates by name, and the only ones, except Uriel, that are named 
in the Scriptures. Uriel, the fourth of the seven, is mentioned 
in the Fourth Book of Esdras, from which book, though it is 
not recognized as canonical Scripture, has been adopted one of 
the Introits of Easter Week. However, in a Council held at 
Rome in 745 it was decided that the faithful might accept the 
names and attributes which tradition had given to the other 
three. Uriel is the angel of confirmation. He is appropriately 
cailed the strong companion, and is often pictured as holding 
a drawn sword in his right hand, his left full of flames. 

The other three are known under different names. Some 
authorities give the name of the fifth as Sealtiel, that is, the 
praying spirit, said to be the angel who appeared to Hagar in 
the wilderness. By others he is supposed to be Chamuel, one 
who sees God, reputed to be the angel who wrestled with Jacob. 
He is, in any case, the patron of priests and holy orders, and is 
depicted in art with bowed head and downcast eyes. 

Sixth in order we have Jehudial, or Jophiel, the beauty of 
God, the remunerator, who was said to be the preceptor of the 
sons of Noah, and the angel whom God said He would send be- 
fore the children of Israel to lead them out of Egypt. He pro- 
tects the seeker after truth, and he it was who guarded the tree 
of knowledge and afterward drove Adam and Eve into exile. 
Appropriately, therefore, his charge is the confessional. 

The last of the seven is called Barachiel, the helper, the 
angel who rebuked Sara when she laughed. Sometimes his 
name has been given as Zadkiel, signifying the righteousness 
of God. He is the guardian of the married state, and him we 
see in Christian art with the lap of his cloak filled with roses. 
The names of all terminate in el which signifies God. 

The first three of the seven have always been the chief 
messengers of the Most High. 

Angelic visions brightened Tasso’s days in his lonely 
prison, and Petrarch beheld them in his dreams of Laura. To 
Dante angels were dear familiar guides, and in his travels he 
sees and describes them as perhaps no other pen has done, 
when, as we read in the second Canto of the Purgatorio, he was 
dazzled by the angel who approached—“ winnowing the air 
with his eternal plumes” he called the vision the “Bird of 
God,” a title, as Ruskin says, which is perfect in its sublimity 
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and sweetness. In Canto VIII. of the Purgatorio we read again 
of the two angels, whose vesture significant of hope was “ green 
as the tender leaves but newly born;” and later of one who 
spoke 


In tone so soft and mild 
As never met the ear on mortal strand. 
With swan-like wings dispread and pointing up— 


. and he has painted for us a picture of the angelic choirs un- 
surpassed in all imaginative literature. 

The refining and uplifting influence, as well as the spiritual 
charm of these angel presences, in the life and literature of a 
people is acknowledged even by those who have no actual be- 
lief in them as guardians and mentors; as witness Wordsworth 
when he mourned the passing of the angels before the 
iconoclastic sweep of the reformers in England: 


Ye too must fly before the chasing hand— 
Angels and saints in every hamlet mourned! 
Ah, if the old idolatry be spurned 

Let not your radiant shapes desert the land! 


And Mrs. Hemans: 


Are ye forever to your skies departed? 
Oh will ye visit this dim world no more? 
Ye whose bright wings a solemn splendor darted 
Through Eden’s fresh and flowery shades of yore. 


The “solemn splendor” was not absent from English 
literature, however. Shelley, who is “ gold-dusty with tum- 
bling amid the stars,” who “ dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven,” as Francis Thompson tells us, could follow where 


The soul of Adonais like a star 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 


And Keats— 


I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies. 


He, poor unbeliever, must have caught some far vision of 
ethereal wings to lift his verse so sweetly into the realms of 
celestial brightness. But it was Cardinal Newman and Father 
Faber more than any others who brought back the angels to 
English life and letters. Father Faber wrote of them in such 
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an intimate manner that one writer said of him: “ An- 
gels flit among his pages as birds amid the leafage of luscious 
June.” : 

Cardinal Newman was very close to the angels. He saw 
them in all the phases of nature—in the wind, the rain, the bur- 
geoning spring. “Every breath of air and ray of light,” he 
said in his sermon on St. Michael, “ every beautiful prospect, is, 
as it were, the skirts of their garments, the waving of the robes" 
of those whose faces see God.” 

If he lives by faith and love, he says again, no Christian is 
so humble but he has angels to attend on him. “Though they 
are so great, so glorious, so pure, so wonderful, that the very 
sight of them (if we were allowed to see them) would strike us 
to the earth, as it did the prophet Daniel, holy and righteous as 
he was; yet they are our ‘fellow-servants’ and our fellow- 
workers, and they carefully watch over us and defend even 
the humblest of us if we be Christ’s.”? 

In the Dream of Gerontius he has the Guardian Angel greet 
the redeemed soul thus: 


My work is done 
My task is o’er, 
And so I come 
Taking it home, 
For the crown is won 
Alleluia 
Forever more. 


And thus the Angel’s most beautiful and tender farewell as he 
leaves the soul in Purgatory: 


Softly and gently, dearly ransomed soul, 

In my most loving arms I now enfe!d thee, 
And, o’er the penal waters, as they roll, 

I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take, 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance. 
Angels to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest; 
And Masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven 
Shall aid thee at the throne of the Most Highest. 


1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, p. 204. 
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Farewell, but not forever, brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 


Francis Thompson too had his “ high gold embassage ” and 
often, we must believe, walked with angels, albeit they were 
“not of Genesareth but Thames.” The pen was not strange to 
angel ministries that wrote of The Making of Viola, that 
rarest of all heavenly lyrics, wherein the angels, echoing the 
Father Himself sang: 


Spin, Queen Mary, a 
Brown tress for Viola— 
* * * 
Tint, Prince Jesus, a 
Dusked eye for Viola— 
ok * * 
Breathe, Regal Spirit, a 
Flashing soul for Viola! 


Thus, simply and sweetly the lovely task goes on, and we 
watch the “ roseal hoverings ” fall from the wings of the child- 
angels on the velvet cheeks of the babe, and we see the whceel- 
ing angels bearing her down to earth, singing—singing— 
singing— 

Music as her name is, a 

‘Sweet sound of Viola! 


Lionel Johnson makes joyous salute to the Angel Gabriel 
on behalf of Michael, Raphael and Uriel on his return to heaven 
after the Annunciation. Gabriel tells them: 


I saw among the lilies dwell 

Mary, our Queen, who pleaseth well 

The Spirit of our God. All hail . 

Mary, our Queen! Sing, thou in mail, 
Lord Michael! Sing, Uriel; thou 

Clothed with the sun upon thy brow! 
And sing thou Hail! whose pilgrims now 
Shall climb the steep ways out of Hell, 
Joy of poor pilgrims, Raphael! 


And in an especially appealing manner Johnson sings the 
Guardian Angels: 
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Safely across the ocean track 
O angel of my friend! 
Bear him, and swiftly bear him back 
My loss, his exile, end. 
With white wings, mighty and unseen, 
Be guardian of him stiil as thou hast been. 


Make kind to him the Afric sun, 
The Afric stars and moon; 
Then when our Mayflower has begun 
To prophecy of June, 
Give us himself, lest summer be 
Sorrow for lack of him: Ah, promise me! 


Thee, O his Angel! mine implores 
In tenderness to me 

Far flashing toward those southern shores 
Mine Angel pleads with thee, 

Saying: Mg charge is friend to thine; 
Guard thou him well or I have fears for mine. 


The Scriptures are rich in stories and ministries of angels. 
These relations in the Old Testament are as wonderful as they 
are full of interest, but too extensive to enter into at length. 
We may readily recall a few: The angel who comforted poor 
Hagar in the desert; those who cared for Daniel in the lions’ 
den; the three heavenly strangers who visited Abraham in his 
tent—a Scriptural incident which has set into the plastic litera- 
ture of all times that significant phrase, “entertaining angels 
unawares.” The angel who caught Abraham’s hand and pre- 
vented the sacrifice of Isaac; Jacob, who seems to have been 
especially loved of God, since three times he had angel visita- 
tions: first, in his lovely vision of the aérial ladder: again, when 
fleeing from Laban; and lastly, when he had the hardihood to 
wrestle with an angel, whose blessing he later besought. _ 

The Prophets, we are told, had daily converse with these 
heavenly messengers, receiving from them the word of God. 
To Isaias was vouchsafed a vision of the Seraphim gathered 
about the throne. One of them, taking a tongs, lifted a live coal 
from the altar, and touched the lips of the earthly beholder— 
from which we have in the preparatory prayer before the 
Gospel: “Cleanse my heart and my lips, O Almighty God, as 
Thou didst cleanse the lips of the prophet Isaias with a burning 
coal;” words full of poetry as well as of piercing penitence. In 
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Ezechiel we read of the Cherubim: “The noise of their wings 
like the noise of many waters, as it were the voice of the Most 
High ... and when they stood their wings were let down.” 

Angels appear also in the Old Testament, as instruments 
to prevent evil as when Heliodorus would have seized the treas- 
ures of the Temple; and when Sennacherib sought to destroy 
the Holy City, angels intervened. 

Most wonderful of all angel visitations, most tremendous 
in its significance and effects, is of course that of Gabriel to our 
Blessed Lady. In a little home in Nazareth, far removed from 
the world’s activities, a gentle young maiden sits at a humble 
task, her thoughts so pure, so heavenly, that a fragrance as of 
flowers hangs about her. There is a sudden strange hush 
throughout the world. The music of the spheres is checked, 
the winds pause on the hilltops, the valleys shrink into them- 
selves and are still, the birds cease their singing, and the trees 
and grasses bow as though a princely host were passing by. 
The maiden at her simple task feels the awesome silence, and 
looks up, startled. .. . It is a gracious being she beholds, with a 
lily in his hand. He bows before her saying: “ Hail, full of 
grace—the Lord is with thee—” . . . Listening ages until time is 
no more shall find sweetness and hope in her reply: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.”—for the redemption of the world 
was at hand. 

It was an angel who apprised Joseph of the divine seal set 
on his holy spouse, and angels innumerable hung over the 
stable at Bethlehem, while on a cold hillside beyond, the shep- 
herds, from angel lips, received the immortal message. The 
flight into Egypt was directed by an angel, and it was the same 
messenger who told Joseph to return and take the Holy Family 
to Nazareth. Of the multitudes of angels who watched over 
Our Saviour’s childhood, and youth, and young manhood, and 
thronged over the little home at Nazareth, Scripture tells us 
no word, but we know that they were there, and art has taken 
this belief for the theme of many lovely canvases. But Our 
Saviour Himself had no guardian angel—He did not require 
one. The angels who attended upon Him were His servants, 
not His guardians, taking that sense from the text: “ He hath 
given His angels charge over Thee . . . lest perhaps Thou 
dash Thy foot against a stone.” We know that after Satan 
left Him on the mountain top “ angels came and ministered 
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unto Him;” and St. Luke tells us of the blessed angel who came 
to strengthen Our Saviour after His agony in the garden. At 
the tomb we behold the white angels of the Resurrection, and 
dazzling in their radiance are those winged ministers who 
made glorious the hill of the Ascension, and whose songs of 
joy resounded even to the highest heaven. 

It was the special privilege and joy of the angels to watch 
over the Blessed Mother during the remainder of her life on 
earth, and to bear her body, fair and uncorrupted, up through 
the clouds when it was assumed into heaven, there to be wel- 
comed by troops of other bright spirits blowing their silver 
trumpets, touching their golden lutes and rejoicing as they 
sang: “ Who is she that riseth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, and terrible as an army set in array.” 

In old paintings Our Saviour is sometimes pictured as sur- 
rounded by what is called a glory of angels—composed of the 
nine heavenly choirs, each hierarchy carefully disposed in its 
proper place and painted in its symbolically correct color. 
These glories are exquisitely beautiful, and suggest the infinite 
beatitude of the blessed spirits who chant forever the praises 
of the Most High. We too have our glory of angels, set about 
us by no earthly hand but by the hand of God, and laid firmly in 
our awakening intelligence by the pigments of eternal truth in 
the hands of our mother, the Church. She it is who, mindful of 
the gray materialism of the earthborn soul, weaves for us bright 
garlands spun of heaven and heaven’s mysteries, garlands 
with which she leads us into higher spaces, charming us on and 
upward into the realms where angels wait and the feet of the 
redeemed are white about the throne of the Eternal. 

Whoso reads the story of angel ministries in the Scrip- 
tures shall find therein consolation and guidance. We shall 
hearken to the first poet of the angels—David, the Shepherd 
King of Israel—and strive to follow the golden stream which 
he set afloat, down through the ages into all the literatures of 
the world, finding the light print of angels’ feet on many a des- 
ultory, darkened page, hearing above discordant noises the 
distant flutter of their wings, and knowing for theirs the light 
that bids us pause on some fair and fugitive line. 

Angels and their ministries have enriched and beautified 
literature; they have illuminated the best in art; they have 
purified the spirit of music, made song more sweet, and 
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ethereal presences have brightened some of the blackest and 
most tragic moments in the world’s history. They have lifted 
for us the wings of hope, and from the dungeon of our sin- 
imprisoned souls have loosened and set free those heaven-im- 
planted aspirations which it is their most cherished joy to bear 
back to Him Who gave them. Angels brood softly over the 
babe in its basket, guide the indecisive steps of childhood and 
spread their bright wings over the innocent and the unwary. 
They watch with those who mourn, weep over the_hardened 
sinner, and wrestle with the forces of evil. They are with us in 
life, and in death they do not desert us, contending with the 
powers of darkness for the sinking spirit. They are the min- 
isters of judgment, leading the emancipated to the realms of 
the blest, or if purgatory is its portion, going down with it into 
that darkened region to cheer its flagging hopes with visions of 
what it will one day enjoy in heaven. Then, when purged of 
all stain, the soul is ready for the beatific vision, it is its 
Guardian Angel, radiant and joyous, who proudly conducts it 
into the presence of the redeemed. 

The world has grown dark in these our later years; with 
desolation is all the land made desolate. War clouds enveldp 
unhappy lands, even our own, and Azrael, the Angel of Death, 
has spread his sable wings o’er many a grisly battle ground. 
Wherever we turn man’s hand is raised against his brother, and 
the wail of the widowed and fatherless, the maimed, the 
broken, and the blind, is heard above the careless laughter of 
a too careless world. But those to whom the ministry of an- 
gels is still the mercy of God made manifest, are fain to be- 
lieve that in the midst of all this misery somewhere Jacobs of 
today are slumbering in fitful dreams, their dazzled eyes held 
by that shimmering ladder, down which, as of old, angels come, 
bearing balm for the stricken, strength for the weak, and the . 
light of heaven itself for those, high of heart and dauntless of 
soul, who fall in our country’s cause. 
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FRENCH WOUNDED IN THE FOURTH YEAR OF WAR. 
BY ABBE FELIX KLEIN.? 


$91 HE descriptions which are to follow belong to his- 
yi tory already ancient; to the end of 1917 and the 
beginning of 1918. So rapid is the march of 
events with us now! 

The soldier wounded during the first months 
of the War came to us overflowing with enthusiasm, eager to 
express himself. His mind was full of picturesque and varied 
impressions and he asked for nothing better than to tell about 
them. Willingly he described the emotions and spirit of the 
moment of departure; his curiosity in the presence of the un- 
known, the shock of the first contact with the enemy, the dizzy 
joy of initial successes. He confessed the amazement and pain 
of the first checks and the headlong retreat which followed 
them. He spoke of the famous Joffre’s “ ordre du jour” when, 
in the battle of the Marne, the men were told to take the offen- 
sive. They stopped the enemy. They pursued him. They ex- 
perienced the intoxication of a victory that gave back to France 
her old prestige and felt with certainty, although at first con- 
fusedly, that their battle was a decisive event in human history. 

To this brillant and epic beginning succeeded a long and 
sombre tragedy, to this Iliad worthy of a Homer an Inferno 
worthy of a Dante. So we cannot wonder that the wounded of 
1918 differed from those of 1914, and that their faces, like the 
face of the Florentine poet returning from hell, reflected the 
terrible things through which they had passed. The suffering 
of years, the eternal waiting for a decision of arms that did not 
come, the increasing horror of confronting weapons unknown 
in the early months—heavy artillery, gas, liquid fire, aéroplane 
attacks—left their mark upon our soldiers. 


1The author of these notes has been intimately associated with the most im- 
portant War Relief Work undertaken by American generosity on behalf of French 
soldiers shedding their blood for the common cause. The American Ambulance 
of Neuilly opened its doors in August, 1914. In July, 1917, it became the American 
Red Cross Military Hospital Number One. The number of wounded cared for by 
American nurses, operated upon by American doctors, and supported by the gifts 
of American contributors amounts to the enormous total of eleven thousand five 
hundred. The author has been the ministering priest to the wounded cared for 
by the Ambulance from its beginning. 
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Dante imagines the terrible things he recounts. Our sol- 
diers have Seen them face to fuce. New Year after New Year 
has come and gone, and found them living underground, in 
constant danger of unseen and unavoidable forms of death, 
huddled together in damp, dark holes, exposed to rain and 
snow and shell fire. Rarely was there fighting—as we used to 
understand the term—but daily death took its toll, and ill and 
wounded were evacuated to the rear. 

Ardor they certainly retained for the assault, and heroism 
for confronting sheets of fire, or clouds of asphyxiating gas; 
but in the scientific operation which the modern battle has be- 
come, most things that are purely personal are more to be 
dreaded than desired, a fiery temper counts for much less than 
coolness, discipline, mastery of self, the spirit of abnegation 
and self-sacrifice. And when the battle was won, that is to 
say, when they had taken, not a town with a resounding name, 
but the ruins of a village, a treeless forest, a dismantled fort, a 
hill thirty metres high, the survivors still had a task before 
them which had lost none of its roughness or austerity. They 
had to organize the new position in haste, dig other shelters, 
undergo bombardments and reject counter-attacks, all the 
more violent because the enemy, supported in the rear by posi- 
tions prepared in advance, was more furious than ever 
after defeat. Thus it continued—until now, even now, when 
under the irresistible pressure of the French, the English and 
the Americans, the German wall is crumbling. At last it will be 
broken, and the victorious flood of the armies of democracy 
will pass through. Then our invaded provinces and the sacred 
soil of Belgium will be freed; then the conditions of just and 
honorable peace among all the nations of the earth may be dic- 
tated on the banks of the Rhine—or farther, if necessary. 

But to support, while we waited, the monotonous trench- 
life to accomplish the rapid nocturnal raids or the formidable 
exploits of the great days and weeks of offensive, required 
more than that brilliant quality of our fathers, the furia fran- 
cese that was the synonym of overwhelming courage and the 
ardor which commands victory. Patience to wait, resignation 
to accept, tenacity to prolong efforts, deliberate and indomit- 
able will to overcome trials, within and without and to press on 
to the distant goal of final victory were above all things 
necessary. 
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These qualities, summed up in one expression: “To the 
end!” so profoundly different from those which hitherto have 
passed as characteristic of our race, were the ones most notice- 
able in our combatant of the fourth year of the War. Youth- 
ful enthusiasm was no more; each man numbered the dangers 
run, each man took clear account of those to come. 

Only austere love of duty can sustain a man at such a 
height. A schoolmaster-sergeant of Lyon, Philippe Gonnard, 
voices it to a friend inclined to pity him: he was ill enough to 
get his freedom, but wished, nevertheless, to keep at his post 
until he was killed: “I intend to stay at the front... . Patriotism 
for me is a passion. Does that mean that I am happy here far 
from all I love? ‘ You do not think that and I have often said 
I am not, in prose and verse. But from now until peace, no 
man of heart can be happy. If I came back, I should be still less 
happy, because instead of being dissatisfied with my lot, I 
should be dissatisfied with myself.” 

More or less consciously, this was the rock bottom of the 
character of the soldier of France after three and a half years 
of war: “Will always on the stretch, anguish conquered, 
melancholy transformed into nobility of soul—as long as litera- 
ture does not portray these essential traits of the soldier,” says 
one of our best author-combatants, “ all it creates, will only be 
artificial and bear no relation to reality.” ? 

“No matter, it is for France!” says the wounded soldier 
to the comrades bending over him, and if it is during an attack 
he tells them not to stop, not to carry him away “ because it is 
no longer worth while,” but to continue without him the noble 
‘work for which he is offering his life. Let a chaplain bring him 
divine help in time and he will die more than resigned, joyous 
and radiant in the faith of his childhood, bewailing his sins and 
kissing the crucifix like the French of the Middle Ages. How 
many times, in the horrible frame of modern war, have words 
been uttered, scenes enacted, agonies suffered which echoed the 
most sublime passages of the Chanson de Roland! 

But, thank God, among those who fall without being killed 
outright, the minority are mortally wounded. Most of them 
are destined to get well or at least to survive: they know it, and 
are glad. As soon as they regain consciousness after the shock, 
the first idea is: “Am I really not dead?” To be wounded 


2L’Ame des Chefs. By Jean des Vignes Rouges. 
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does not disconcert them at all. “ We are here for that!” said, 
the other day, one of my young friends of the class 1915, who 
by exception has been preserved until now. The alternative, 
in this present War, is not to come out of it wounded, or un- 
wounded, but wounded or dead: to escape death is all that 
one can reasonably ask. Men who have only been wounded 
once, are more and more scarce, some have returned to the 
front four or five times. We had at the hospital a year ago an 
American sergeant of the Foreign Legion, engaged at Orleans 
in August, 1914, who having fought in Champagne, on the 
Somme and in Alsace, had received three wounds, the last 
at the end of 1915, at Belloy-en-Santerre, when a German bomb 
had badly damaged his left thigh: “ the last” up to that time, 
for he had to go back under fire and will in all probability re- 
ceive a fourth wound. 

Those slightly wounded have not much merit, it must be 
confessed, in being resigned or even joyful. After a rapid 
dressing at the first station they will rest several days at the hos- 
pital at the front, and then get leave of convalescence which 
they will pass with their families. A wound for them, who can 
bear a little suffering, means an unexpected holiday and sup- 
plementary permission. They are only sorry if thev are hit 
stupidly, out of action or at the beginning of a well-prepared 
attack, and prevented from going on with it. Let us leave them 
to their good luck, and stay longer with the severely wounded, 
those, for instance, who have a leg or arm broken, a fractured 
jaw, vertebre or ribs bruised, or are deprived of one of their 
senses—blind, deaf, paralyzed. We unhesitatingly acknowl- 
edge that these three last categories of wounded feel their mis- 
ery profoundly, and need time to get used to it. Those, hap- 
pily much more numerous, who have only temporarily or 
permanently lost the use of one of their limbs, generally con- 
sider themselves very fortunate. “I have the good wound!” 
they affect to say, meaning that the War is over for them. So 
at least they express themselves, not at all wishing to be ad- 
mired, and trying as it were, to minimize their courage in bear- 
ing their trial. 

But aside from this paradoxical attitude, they frequently 
speak and act in the most simple, touching way! It is common 
to hear one say to the stretcher-bearer who comes to fetch him: 
“Take my comrade here first; he is much more wounded than 
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I; I can wait... .” And that when it means lying on the ground 
under the bombardment, thirsty, feverish, feeling his strength 
ebb with his blood. Before any one comes back to get him, 
often he will try again, if he has a sound arm left, to fire his 
rifle or his machine-gun once more. Glory surrounds the epic 
incident of the trench where the only unwounded soldier, see- 
ing the enemy arrive, cried out as if in delirium: “ Arise, ye 
dead! ” and the dying really rose, and succeeded, some of them, 
in firing once more before they fell again, and the assailants 
fled. A more recent and simpler deed, is also worth recording. 

Returning from a bombardment of the enemy’s factories 
in broad daylight, a French machine conducted by two men 
was attacked by several aviators. The observer, hit by a ball in 
the chest, dropped down into the carlingue. The pilot seeing 
this prepared to turn back. But hearing his machine-gun firing 
again, he concluded that the observer was not seriously hurt. 
As soon as he landed in France: “Well, what about that 
wound?” he asked. No answer. He bent down and saw that 
his companion was dead. Even in his agony he had continued 
to protect his comrade. 

In the beginning of the War the wounded stayed a long, 
a very long time without being rescued, at the place where they 
fell, or in the shelter to which they had been able to crawl. Our 
stretcher-bearers of the American Ambulance found, after the 
battle of the Marne, many who had lain for days and nights 
in shell holes, at the foot of trees, in ruined barns or churches! 
One may guess what the mortality might be! Today, happily, 
it is no longer so. The field of action is more restricted and the 
aid is better organized. 

If transportation, however, is less retarded than three years 
ago, it is still painful and rather dangerous. Even when a 
special passage has been dug before the attack for the evacua- 
tion of the wounded, all jolts are not avoided in this dark and 
narrow way; but in going through the ordinary passage-ways, 
dangerous and unseen obstacles are often encountered—crum- 
bling earth, perhaps, or convoys going in the opposite direction. 
If they heeded the wounded scldier, the stretcher-bearers 
would go on open ground. This he frequently does, if he is at 
all able to get on without aid; once hit he thinks himself in- 
vulnerable—a singular illusion which has brought about many 
catastrophes. At the first dressing-station and at the front hos- 
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pital, relief begins. In ordinary times, this will be quite com- 
plete, and the wounded will not be carried to the rear until 
they are really able to stand the journey. But while the battle 
is on, they must go in the greatest haste: the worst cases are 
thoroughly cared fer; the badly hurt who can be moved re- 
ceive the attention which enables them to depart speedily; the 
slight cases have to be content with summary consideration. 
Here one sees the devotion of the nurses and the resignation of 
the sufferers, and better than resignation: the noble effort not 
to moan, the murmured prayer, the forgetfulness of self, eager- 
ness to ask news of the fight. Among the falsities of a book a 
thousand times too vaunted ® (falsities due not so much to the 
lie direct as to the constant dwelling on odious details, and the 
suppression of admirable facts), nothing is farther from the 
truth than the picture of a hospital at the front where one hears 
and sees only blaspheming and rebellious men. With most of 
the wounded who have spoken to me about it in our hospital, 
and who certainly had the right to bear witness, we proclaim 
loudly that if the French army had been such as the work in 
question paints it in this passage and in many others, the War 
would have ended long ago, and history would never have 
known the names of the Marne, nor the Yser, nor Verdun, nor 
the Chemin-des-Dames. 

A true picture of an Ambulance at the front, overflowing 
with wounded the evening of a battle, I find in these lines by an 
eyewitness: “Some moderate complaints among the crowded 
stretchers: one asks for a drink, one wants relief for pain, a 
bed, a dressing, to be quickly attended. But let some story be 
told in the group, some incident come out like a trumpet-call, 
all faces brighten, the men lift themselves a little, the mirage 
of glory gives them heart again. I commemorate with piety the 
anonymous example of a little Zouave, doubled over on him- 
self, holding his bullet-pierced abdomen in both hands, whom 
I heard gently asked: ‘ Well, little one, how goes it? ’ ‘ Oh, very 
well, mon Lieutenant, our company has passed the road from 
B—— to the south; we had gotten there when I was knocked 
out. “It’s all right; we are smashing them!’ ” * 

I, personally, received such answers from wounded who 
came to us from the Chemin-des-Dames, or from the fort of 


%Le Feu. By Henri Barbuese. 
*La Fatalité de la Guerre. By E. F. Julia, p. 107. 
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Malmaison. When I asked for news, my mind preoccupied 
with their individual sufferings, their first thought was to tell 
me of the victory. The ordinary French phrase for “ How are 
you? Comment ¢a va-t-il?” (literally: How goes it?) may 
apply to an event or to a person. This being so, it is never of 
himself that the newly-wounded soldier thinks, but of what is 
interesting to everybody—the common success. I went to wel- 
come a patient brought in October 26th and asked: “You 
came tonight?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Not too tired by the journey? ” 

“No, not too much.” 

“What wound?” : 

“Jaw pierced by a bullet, arm broken, wound in the 
thigh.” 

“ How goes it?” 

“Very well! The wounded who came to the hospital at 
the front were delighted, we had gotten everything we were try- 
ing for!” 

“You were in the attack?” 

“Unfortunately no, I was wounded the day before.” 

“In the bombardment?” 

“Yes, while we were filling up the trenches to make a way 
for the tanks toward the fort of Malmaison.” 

“That must have been pretty constant thundering? ” 

“Yes, but very soon we did not think of it. In the little 
bombardments you hear the shells coming and try to get to 
shelter, but, in those great days, when it is going on all the 
time, you can no longer distinguish anything, it is a continual 
noise, a kind of huge snoring. Then you are quite calm.” 

These are a few illustrations, a few rays of light, such as 
one still gets.sometimes. I do not know if they will become 
more frequent with the new evolution of the War. They have 
been rare, and never followed by long expansiveness. Our 
wounded soldier of the fourth year of the War did not like to 
speak of what he had done nor of what he had seen. What 
may be the reasons for his silence? In seeking to interpret 
them we penetrate a little into the psychology of this taciturn 
man. 

First, his impressions of the War are no longer fresh and 
now he would have some difficulty in analyzing them. It is 
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as with ourselves in a new country: at first we have a thousand 
things to describe in our letters; after that nothing strikes us 
any longer. This passage to a sort of unconsciousness is the 
easier for the soldier as he plays a more impersonal part in the 
War: a simple cell in a great organism, a simple wheel in an 
enormous machine, quite beyond his comprehension in its 
learned complication. Catastrophes happen to him but no 
adventures: he may be wounded, he may be killed, nothing 
else. This is no material for fine stories. 

A deeper reason for the silence of the witness, or rather 
the actor, in the great drama of the War, is a very just realiza- 
tion of the impossibility of conveying any idea of it to those 
who have never been there. It is so very different from any- 
thing they know; so out of proportion to the normal life of 
human beings. 

To these intellectual motives may be added one of feeling. 
The wounded soldier does not like to speak of the War because 
he does not like to think of it: there are too many horrors; he 
has had to bear too many privations, too much suffering. As 
soon as he finds himself out of it, he tries to turn his mind away 
from it as much as possible, and to shake off the impression of 
it, as the sick man in the morning shakes off his fevered night- 
mare. Later on, doubtless, when his memories have lost their 
keen edge, they may attract him again. All he asks for the 
moment is to forget. One thing especially afflicts his heart and 
tightens his lips: it is the thought of the comrades he has lost. 

Such are the reasons why the later wounded, differing 
from those at the beginning of the War, shut themselves up in 
a silence full of gravity. 

In spite of this, however, you would have a false idea of 
the military hospital if you thought of it as a place of mourn- 
ful desolation. Doubiless our earlier patients regained their 
spirits more quickly, having no years of suffering behind them. 
But the quiet and serious resignation which reigns in the hos- 
pital of today does not exclude a certain sweetness; the 
wounded man appreciates the intelligent and devoted care 
lavished upon him, he congratulates himself and thanks God 
for having escaped from mortal peril, for not having fallen to 
the bottom of the abyss, for remounting now the slope at the 
summit of which he has a glimpse of the recovery of his 
strength and activity. If his wound leaves no serious traces, 
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he rejoices to live again as he did before; if it has deprived 
him of the use of his limbs or of some necessary organ, he con- 
soles himself by the thought that the War is over for him and 
that soon he will take his place at home. His infirmities, which 
perhaps will weigh more heavily upon him later, he feels less 
here, where they are the normal thing and where it is the ex- 
ception to appear intact. 

It is a rest for him not to hear the voice of the cannon. And 
he likes the moral peace with which the wise kindness of the 
doctors, the devotion of the nurses, the friendship of the chap- 
lain, surround him; he especially enjoys the many letters he 
receives from his family, and those which he slowly writes him- 
self, or dictates to an amiable neighbor. Often he has friends 
and relatives in the neighborhood who come to see him, but 
what he likes best of all is the visit from his family, his mother, 
father, wife, his young children. 

Another joy in the life of our wounded is the announce- 
ment and then the presentation of his decoration. Once, how- 
ever, I saw the Cross of Honor received with no sign of satis- 
faction at all, but that was because it came too late, and its re- 
cipient, one of my friends, a brave officer, was about to receive 
another recompense in heaven. It was very affecting to see the 
decoration laid on that already gasping breast, without any 
consciousness on the part of the poor hero. His mother and 
wife, at least, before they buried him, could take the glorious 
emblem to hand down as heirloom and as instruction to his 
three little ones. It is a noble idea of the French Government, 
to give the decorations of soldiers killed by the enemy to their 
families—their widows, their orphans, or, if they are not mar- 
ried, to their old parents. During these years filled with emo- 
tion, few spectacles have impressed me so deeply as the cere- 
mony of “ taking arms ” in the court of honor of the Invalides, 
when in this historic monument, built by Louis XIV. and now 
the tomb of Napoleon, a General of the Third Republic gave 
the emblem of the brave to women and children dressed in 
mourning, at the same time as to rough soldiers newly healed 
of their wounds and ready to return to the front. 

Return to the front! ... This is the almost invariable end- 
ing of the history of our wounded soldier of the fourth year of 
the War. Return to the front! Never will the heroism required 
for the acceptance of such a duty be sufficiently admired! 
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After three years of fatigue, privations, of unheard-of dangers, 
after one or several wouuds which brought him within an inch 
of death, this man who has for long months felt the sweetness, 
the care, the calm of a comfortable hospital; has had a taste of 
the charms of family life once more; has little by little 
turned his thought away from the horrors of war, now he is 
sent back to the depot, from which he knows that before long 
he will be called again to the front! And he submits, resigns 
himself: what do I say? Often impatient of inaction, of the lit- 
tle rules which annoy his independent temper, he asks to go in 
advance of the call, to rejoin as a volunteer and without further 
delay his comrades of Champagne, Lorraine, Flanders or 
Picardy. He reénters his regiment as the traveler reénters his 
own country, and his only sadness is to find that during his ab- 
sence so many old comrades have fallen, so many new comers 
have filled the gaps. But the welcome of the survivors warms 
his heart. 

Although it is night—for only at night do they go into the 
trenches—the sky is ploughed with illuminating fireworks, with 
projections and projectiles, of various kinds which bursting 
sow quick flashes of light, and a death often as prompt. In a 
maze of narrow and complicated paths our friend advances 
without knowing where and feeling his way: nearer and nearer 
he approaches to enemies whose sleepless hate growls menac- 
ingly below his feet in the ground, around him on the earth, 
above him in the sky filled with sinister gleams. He goes his 
way without enthusiasm, but without hesitation, without boast- 
ing, but without fear, knowing by long experience what peril he 
runs, but offering himself calmly to his formidable destiny, 
ready to answer: “Present!” if God and his country demand 
his life. 

What hero in all the centuries of history attains to the 
grandeur of our hero? Who ever defended, in a war so terri- 
ble, a cause so important to the future of the world? Who has 
striven so hard, suffered so much, so often passed through 
death? To prove himself equal to his high mission, he has had 
to rid himself of all egoism, renounce lucre and vain honors, 
sacrifice family joys; many times he has known the worst ex- 
tremes of weariness, thirst, hunger and cold; he equals and 
surpasses in austerity the severest of monks; he practices an 
obedience and humility that monasteries and Thebaides know 
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nothing of, constantly ready to expose himself, as soon as he 
receives the order, to a terrible and invisible death. No one 
ever more completely obeyed the counsels of Christ: “If you 
will be perfect, leave your father and mother, your wife, for- 
sake your possessions, renounce yourself, take up your cross 
and follow Me.” 

Those among these brave men who have faith, are con- 
scious of such supernatural life and their letters—admirable 
collections have been published—reflect a light of authentic 
saintliness. The others, too, without knowing it, walk in the 
footsteps of Christ; at the moment of supreme sacrifice He will 
enlighten them with the brightness of His grace and will ad- 
mit them, like their believing brothers, into the heaven 
promised to those who suffer for righteousness. Humanity 
which has never known horrors like those it is enduring now, 
has also never shown such moral grandeur, and it is not aston- 
ishing that in face of such great crimes and such great virtues, 
our soul should pause, breathless, incapable of expressing the 
excess of its emotion. 


I cannot speak to the great American public about our 
wounded, without saying how much we appreciate the fact that 
it has followed them, with admirable solicitude, all the length 
of their hard Calvary. Its stretcher-bearers have helped us 
rescue them at the front, its ambulances have carried them to 
our hospitals, where they have found its doctors, its nurses to 
tend their wounds, its offerings of all kinds to assure their 
material well-being and their moral comfort. And in after- 
care it has not been less solicitous: teaching the blind, reéducat- 
ing the maimed and giving them the costly apparatus which 
take the place of their lost limbs. When they could not survive, 
despite efforts of science and devotion, it contributed toward 
assuring the future of their widows and orphans. 

America today gives us even her blood; she has from the 
first given us her gold, given her heart! 














TO JOYCE KILMER. 


Killed July 30, 1918; buried at the Wood of the Burned Bridge, 
near Seringes on the Ourcg. 


BY THOMAS WALSH. 


THE moon tonight looks on another mound, 
Merely another of the heaps of clod 

And stones that stretch behind the battle-ground, 
Another shadow and a cross of God. 


Afar, around, the giant guns are heard 
Booming their challenge to the shrinking foe; 

And underground the bodies still are stirred | 
With tremors that the dead alone can know. 


For the great fight goes on, not yet all won, 
For all the valor folded into rest: 

Blood on the morn, blood on the setting sun 
Signals the rallying forces to their quest. 


And he and they, untimely hurried down 
That jostling thoroughfare of Death’s domain, 
Live in the shout, strike in the mélée brown, 
And spread defiance from their ghostly reign. 


Their hearts are hoi, no coldness yet hath seized 
Their limbs, though shattered and reject they lie; 
Their prayers, their dreams still live, as though it pleased 
Death that the fighter not entirely die. 


And you, O friend, O brother of gay years, 

There in the moonlight stretching calm and wise,— 
Lo, the lament for you!—our idle tears 

Heavy with pride and grief within our eyes! 


You who put off the world and its allure, 
Its pomp and pose, to be an honest man; 

You who were ten times strong, whose heart was pure, 
A Christian hero, poet, artisan! 
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TO JOYCE KILMER 


There was a Michael in you who could slay 
The demon errors of nefarious schools, 

There was a Martin who could give away 
Half of his cloak, despite the jeer of fools. 


There was a Joan with mystic eyes ablaze 
To seize the cross-hilt sword and lead the fight. 
Dreams of the saints and angels made your days 
And all the world around you full of light. 


Child of the stoléd princes of the past, 
Brother of all the lowly in the soil, 

Among the fishers were your deep nets cast; 
With the Assisian was your song of toil. 


And from your heart with a seraphic flame 
Sounded a pean of the streets and squares; 

A chant of glory from obeisance came 
Making the trench into a heavenly stairs. 


Long, long shall we remember you, the pride 
And unattended blessing of our throng— 
“An angel unaware” was at our side, 
And we half-knowing gladdened at your song, 


Listening half-attentive as we heard 

Music whose saintly purport scarce we caught, 
As of the note that some enraptured bird 

Amid the storm-swept forests useless brought. 


But now, with all your promise and your youth 
Swept from us to that heavenly citadel 

Where reign the Light, the Love, the Joy, the Truth 
Of which your heart intuitive could spell, 


We shall proclaim you man and citizen, 
Perfect and consecrate and Catholic: 
The voice to sing the song of man to men, 
Poet of God’s designed world politic. 


We shall proclaim you model of our day 

For weakling Christian and renunciant hearts!— 
Our tears—our idle tears—we brush away, 

And from your strength new strength and courage starts. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


=H, my dear friends, all this—the people and all 
yi that happens to them is so meaningless! So 
insignificant! Pour me out some wine!” says 
Iakov Shalimoff in Maxim Gorki’s Summer-Foik, 
in the closing words of that chaotic (but by no 
means insignificant or meaningless) drama of Russian life. In 
that brief speech Gorki, the cynic, fifteen years ago flashed a 
picture of the “ high ” Russian state-of-mind which, in the light 
of present day events, appears to have been pretty nearly 
accurate. There is, and long has been, a Russia to which “ the 
people and all that happens to them” is meaningless and in- 
significant; and so that Russia calls for more wine. And in 
the meantime, the people? 

In the meantime, the Russian people have become articu- 
late: have established a literature. 

The Russian, in his literature, no matter how he may in- 
dividually incline to morbid reticence, has never been very 
backward about coming forward in the matter of revealing his 
state-of-mind. His literature is, in fact, about as reticent as the 
tongue of a Medea: it is like the pent-up utterance of a long suf- 
fering, long patient, man who at last breaks out and speaks the 
truth, the whole truth, and a little more than the truth, unbur- 
dening his soul in a veritable debauch of protest, complaint, 
and self-revelation. 

Translations from the Russian enjoy an established pop- 
ularity in England, and find an ever-growing audience in Amer- 
ica. The Russian literary game has, in fact, been overplayed 
in English speaking countries. In the beginning, novelty gave 
to Russian literature among us an enormous attractiveness. 
Here was something new: a people whom we could almost 
reach out and touch, no longer remote from the rest of the 
world, geographically or commercially; yet whom we had not 
begun to know, whose thoughts and ideals were as strange to 
us as those of Mars: here they were, beginning to speak to us, 
showing us themselves, their inner thoughts, their aspirations; 
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above all their sorrows. We caught them up eagerly; and soon 
we came to know our Tolstoi, our Dostoevski, our Pushkin, our 
Gogol—he has just come forth again in the form of a new 
volume of tales of the Cossacks.1 Soon we grew to know all 
these better even than we knew many of our own. Yet verily 
they were caviar to the general. Some of us, in fact, have had 
the temerity to be disgusted at times with the overdose of fish- 
eggs we were getting. Others prostrate in worship before 
this newest of cults, could see in Russian realism nothing but 
the quintessence of the literary marvelous; and in dissenters 
from that worship nothing but the most hidebound ignorance. 
But we read on, nevertheless, in search of the Russian soul. 

That soul, as one finds it in such Russian literature as 
comes to us through English translation, whether the “ clas- 
sics ” of Tolstoi and his contemporaries, or the most up-to-date 
novelists, is a very strangely childlike soul; and yet, at the same 
time, one that is decidedly and strangely cynical. This seems 
a paradox. Canachild be acynic? The Russian is a child and 
a cynic. In Lappo Daniliveskaya’s story ef Michail Gourakin? 
this fact is made photographically vivid; and so is it also in 
Boris Savinkov’s What Never Happened.? Both these novels 
are strictly up-to-date; yet they are as like their grandfathers 
of the Turgeniev and Tolstoi period, in pessimism and cynicism 
and melancholia, as peas in a pod. In Michail Gourakin we are 
shown a phase of Russian life similar to that so often ironically 
pictured by Gorki, a life of utter irresponsibility and aimless 
pleasure-seeking among the “ruling classes.” A life out of 
which, nevertheless, in this case, its devotees (personified by 
Gourakin) are eventually shaken back to terrible realities by 
the shock of war. In this one point, at least, a note of hopeful- 
ness may be found; but still the picture we are made to con- 
template of a people who are selfish and self-indulgent, for 
whom the sense of duty and responsibility does not exist, who 
are bent on living as they please, yet who are as unfit as chil- 
dren to be allowed to live as they please, is a sorry spectacle; 
even though we see in them also a people with whom a con- 
science yet remains, who still cherish ideals, and are tortured 
by their failure to live up to it or to realize them. 


1Taras Bulba and other Stories. Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. ; 

2 Michail Gourakin. By Lappo Daniliveskaya. New York: Robert McBride & Co. 

3 What Never Happened. By “ Ropshin.”” New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Perhaps after all this is the keynote to the Russian char- 
acter? One would be tempted to believe so, from a reading of 
much of their imaginative literature; and Joseph Conrad, the 
English novelist (born a Russian), confirms this impression in 
his new book Under Western Eyes * which is a frank effort at 
interpretation of the Russian spirit, when he says: “In its 
pride of numbers, in its strange pretensions of sanctity, and 
in the secret readiness to abase itself in suffering, the spirit of 
Russia is the spirit of cynicism. . . . That propensity of lifting 
every problem from the plane of the understandable by means 
of some sort of mystic expression is very Russian. I suppose 
one must be a Russian to understand Russian simplicity, a ter- 
rible corroding simplicity in which mystic phases clothe a 
naive and hopeless cynicism. I think sometimes the psycholog- 
ical secret of the profound difference of that people consists in 
this, that they detest life, the irremediable life of the earth as 
it is, whereas we Westerners cherish it, perhaps with an equal 
exaggeration of its sentimental value.” 

This ineffectual straining for ideals, this dissatisfaction 
with life, so characteristic of the born dreamer—be 
the dreamer an individual or a nation, was never more 
sharply revealed in any page of Russian literature as it 
is in certain passages of The Diaries of Leo Tolstoi® which 
have just appeared in English. Here we find Tolstoi going 
through the typical self-torture of the scrupulous Russian soul, 
continually programming his ideals and laying down his rules 
for a good life; and as continually checking himself up with a 
yardstick of perfectability totally out of proportion to his 
capacities. On his twenty-third birthday, for instance, we find 
him making this entry: “I had counted much on this period, 
_ yet to my sorrow find that I remain always the same: within a 
few days I have done all the things of which I disapproved. 
Abrupt changes are impossible. Several times recently I have 
shown myself weak, both in ordinary relations with men, and 
in danger, and in card play—and still am held back by false 
shame. I have told many lies.” 

It is not difficult to understand how a man of such a tem- 
perament, or a whole people likewise, may come to “ detest 
life,” as Conrad puts it. But there are two Russias: the Rus- 


* Under Western Eyes. By Joseph Conrad. 
5 The Diaries of Leo Tolstoi. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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sia of the peasant, and the Russia of the aristocrat. If they both 
detest life, it is for two quite different reasons: the one for the 
dead hopelessness of ever tasting its sweets; the other for sheer 
satiety. It is from this satiety that Michail Gourakin suffers; 
as, indeed, do the heroes of about ninety per cent. of Russian 
novels. But in his case, as has been said, the War saves him 
and this may be a hopeful note. Perhaps, in the story of this 
man’s ultimate redemption, the author symbolizes what all 
Russia may yet experience, drawing from its present trial (a 
war of all classes rather than an internecine struggle) a more 
practical outlook on life, a workable ideal, a unity of purpose, 
in contradistinction to the chaos that went before. 

But it is hard for the Western eye to detect the faintest 
signal of hope in What Never Happened, a book which, as a 
novel, is simply impossible, according to our literary standards. 
Here the chaos is in the form: it is a jumble. But it has a 
peculiar value as a war document, for its author (writing under 
the pseudonym “Ropshin”) is one of Russia’s most famous 
revolutionists, the former head of the commissary department 
of General Korniloff’s army, and later Kerensky’s Minister of 
War. It is closely autobiographical, and it is consequently 
ultra-radical. The seething spirit of Russia bubbles through its 
pages; but when Joseph Conrad said of Russia: “I know her 
well enough to have discovered her scorn for all the practical ” 
—mark the practical—“ forms of liberty known to the West- 
ern World,” he said all that can be said of M. Savinkov’s docu- 
ment. 

Dreaminess, a “ chronic moral invalidism,” the genius that 
reaches beyond the abnormal in the direction of the insane, and 
which turns and returns upon itself until morbid melancholy 
and the neurotic are achieved: a sadness that is oppressive in its 
hopelessness, these characteristics of Russian literature are 
found even in such a matter-of-fact book as M. V. Veresaev’s In 
the War.* This is the chronicle of a surgeon’s experience in the 
army but unlike similar writings of French and English par- 
ticipants in the great conflict, it is heavy with melancholy, 
totally unrelieved by any outlook of optimism. The dark side 
alone is seen and pictured: it is insisted upon, and worse still, 
it is exaggerated. Take his vodka if you like, but the Russian 
will not be denied his melancholia, his pessimism, his cynicism. 


*In the War. By VY. Versaev. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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This melancholia steeps the pages of Russian writings like 
a dampness of a dew. A Russian anthology,’ for instance, 
has recently been published in English—a bock which presents 
readings from some twenty-five famous Slavic authors; a book 
which may, indeed, be taken as fairly representative. The 
‘gleam in it, when there is a gleam in it, is like winter sunlight, 
chill and blue. Here we have Tolstoi and Turgeniev sup- 
posedly at their best; Pushkin, Dostoevski, Andreyev—the 
whole array—with new ones added, such as Volynski, for 
the first time seen in English dress. But the whole effect is still 
one of cynicism and morbid hopelessness. 

When the Tsar fell last year, and the famous woman revo- 
lutionist Ekaterina Breshkovsky * returning in triumph from 
her exile in Siberia, addressed the populace at Moscow, she said 
this: “At every station and crossroad there is only one de- 
mand—it is the groan of the people for literature, books, read- 
ing.” Yes; but not, we pray, too much of their own hopeless 
literature. That is altogether too morbidly introspective, too 
self-analytical, to be healthful. What the Russian needs is 
something to lift up his eyes, to turn them away from a too 
close scrutiny of himself. More of Gogol, yes: there is whole- 
someness in that robust spokesman of the Cossack; and more of 
what Poland has possessed in Michiewicz; or in Sienkiewicz, 
with his Shakespearean virility. What could not a Russian 
Sienkiewicz accomplish for Russia, in these trying days and 
the worse days that are to come, in giving his people ideals, the 
inspiration of a unified national purpose, a clear vision, a 
wholesome outlook on life, instead of a morbid insight into it! 
These are the things that Russia needs to temper her exaggera- 
tions, to enliven her heavy-spiritedness, to clean her mouth of 
the bitter taste of cynicism. Perhaps the disintegration of the 
present, in time bearing fruit in the whole-hearted amalgama- 
tion of the future, will give it her. Perhaps, in Russian litera- 
ture, we will yet come to hear that note of song which bespeaks 
the sweetness of life tasted, not held away from frustrated lips; 
nor yet cloying the palate of ineffectual desire. 


‘tA Russian Anthology in English. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
8 The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


F. REGIS NOEL, LL.B., PH.D. 


IGHER civilization demands for the individual 
civil liberty and equal opportunity; society needs 
the untrammeled efforts of every honest man. 
A practical system for the relief of bankrupts, 

S| because of the conflicting character of the ends 
to be accomplished, must inevitably complicate the task of the 
State. Such system should be an harmonious combination of 
the maxims of law, the rules of ethics and the principles of 
social-economics. It should be the result of the legal rights 
between man and man as tempered by Christian principles and 
the prerogative of society to receive the benefit of the labor of 
every member. The laws of bankruptcy should not be de- 
signed solely either for the interest of the debtor or of the credi- 
tor, or, indeed, for their combined interests. The claims of 
justice and the commercial development of the nation also 
must be considered. 

The common welfare is the foundation and object of the 
doctrines of bankruptcy relief derived in foro interno, or con- 
science, as well as in foro externo, or the courts. The bankrupt 
occupies a peculiar and debatable position in the eyes of legists 
and moralists. A fraudulent bankrupt is not to be considered 
as entering into this discussion, since he deserves no indulgence 
from society, but should be exposed to criminal prosecution 
and imprisonment. We are concerned only with those who fail 
to pay their debts, not those who fail to avoid-paying them. 

To release a debtor from encumbrances, or even from 
prison, is no impairment of a contract. Imprisonment is not an 
express or implied condition and release is simply a suspension 
of a legal sanction for the violation of the terms of the contract. 
In the absence of fraud or criminal negligence, the bankrupt, 
although not guilty, is not wholly innocent, for the creditor has 
rights which must not be violated even if adversity be the cause 
of the bankrupt’s condition. His claims are a part of his prop- 
erty, but his rights are partially offset by the paramount rights 
of the community. A private right must ‘always give place to 
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a general good. But this law also operates for the creditor’s 
advantage, for, if the insolvent debtor remain under the burden 
of debt, the fund will gradually be more diminished, perhaps 
depleted, while the creditor will procure nothing more, except 
in the case of the conscientious man who, in any event, would 
make restitution. By relieving the debtor, the community is 
benefited by his experience, greater precaution and renewed 
industry. In spite of his misfortune a debtor continues to enjoy 
rights co-equal with the creditor. Therefore the State is called 
upon to administer, differentiate and protect the rights of the 
debtor and those of the creditor.’ 

God wills human society, but civil society cannot be main- 
tained without authority to protect and enforce the definite in- 
dividual rights of those composing it in a manner conformable 
with the best interest of the group. To do this is the first duty 
of the State. Its second duty is to determine and maintain in- 
definite rights. In the fulfillment of these duties the State has 
the right by the natural law to pass any positive law which 
really favors the common good by the protection of some pri- 
vate right. The norm of interference with private rights is the 
public good. The relation of the debtor and creditor is a rela- 
tion of contract entered into with the fullest intention of the 
parties thereto to accomplish that which they promise. Is 
the authority of the State competent to interfere with the rela- 
tion of contract, and if it is, to what extent can it absolve a 
debtor from his debts? 

According to what theologians call “natural justice,” 
the debtor owes the full amount which represents that which 
he has received, and he is obliged, coram Deo, to pay it. If he 
is unable to pay in full, assuming the equal circumstances of all 
the creditors, he should pay pro rata as much as he is physi- 
cally able to spare, and, if afterwards he prosper and is in a 
position to pay the balance, he must do so. To this rule, in the 
absence of some superior general good, all the doctors agree. 
It is understood that in case the bankrupt does not become able 
to discharge the debt, he is not culpable, unless he assumed it 

1 Legal recognition of this doctrine, which equity loves, is thus summarized from 
In Re Witkowski, 10 N. B. R., 209: “The purpose of a bankruptcy law is to place 
within the possession of a creditor that to which he may be entitled within the 
shortest possible time, and at the same time if the bankrupt has made a fair and 
honest surrender and complied with the requisites made of him, to give him a 


speedy release and let him begin again to provide an honest living for himself and 
those dependent upon him and again become a useful and active member of society.” 
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knowing that he could not fulfill the obligation. Physical or 
moral incapacity will be a valid excuse as long as it lasts, for 
if he cannot make restitution without reducing himself to beg- 
gary, and those depending upon him to wretched circumstances, 
it will be sufficient if he have the desire to restore what belongs 
to his creditors. 

For the common goed, however, the State has authority to 
interpose and set aside the rules of “ natural justice.” By vir- 
tue of this power bankruptcy laws have been established, which 
relieve the debtor who has complied with all the legal require- 
ments and protect him against the courts and invocation of 
authority for the exaction of additional payments.” 

Is this law just? Moral theologians agree that it is, for it 
is necessary to and promotes the general welfare. Considered 
in the specific case, it has the appearance of a discrimination in 
favor of the debtor by removing a disability which would im- 
pede him throughout life, and against the creditor by depriv- 
ing him of his claim. Such consideration is not thorough. 
Our Government chooses from the population a certain num- 
ber of young men and gives them the advantage of training 
and education at the Military Academy at West Point and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. What is the object sought? It 
is not the improvement of the individual in se! The greater 
good which such young men will be fitted to accomplish for 
the nation is the purpose of these institutions. The State is 

2“It may be safely held that the civil power has authority under certain cir- 
cumstances to enact such a law as would release the debtor from the obligation of 
full payment, while that obligation might have remained if the law did not exist.” 
Slater, Manual of Moral Theology, with American notes by Martin, I., 440. “If the 
legislative body of any nation confining itself to matters subject to its jurisdiction 
enact a measure whose effect will be to promote the public good, there is no suffi- 
cient reason to deny it such authority. ... There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
civil authority can release a bankrupt from all future liability if it chose to do so. 
Especially in trading communities it may be for the public good that an honest but 
unfortunate trader should be able to begin again, without being weighted with a 
heavy load of past debts. If the law releases a bankrupt debtor from all future 
liability, the rate of interest will soon accor nodate itself to the circumstances.” 
Ibid. 

In arguing States’ rights, Calhoun held the contrary view: “If by discharging 
the debts be meant the releasing the obligation of the contract, either in whole or 
in part, then neither this Government nor that of any of the States possessed such 
a power. The obligation of a contract belongs not to the civil or political code, 
but the moral. It is imposed by an authority higher than human, and can be 
discharged by no power under heaven, without the assent of him to whom the obli- 
gation is due. It is binding on the conscience itself. If a discharged debtor had in 


his pocket the discharges of every government on earth, he would not be an honest 
man, should he refuse to pay his debts, if ever in his power.” Works, IIl., 512. 
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permanent and takes measures for its protection. Upon the 
same theory lepers are isolated, tuberculosis sanatariums are 
established and the care and education of orphans are recog- 
nized as duties of the State. In order to accomplish the public 
good, in bankruptcy relief as well as these other matters, some 
individuals obtain a mediate advantage. 

It is established that the State can relieve debtors to what- 
ever extent is necessary to achieve the purpose of the common 
good. Now arises the question in regard to which moralists 
divide into two schools. Both schools agree that the State 
could, if it were considered necessary for the common good, 
relieve a man not alone from legal bonds but also free him in 
conscience. The first school says that the State’s purpose is - 
accomplished by relieving the bankrupt in foro externo, and it 
is not necessary to extend the relief to the ease of the con- 
science, and hence the State has not the actual power to do so 
and the obligation remains after the legal discharge, if the 
bankrupt ever becomes able to pay it. It maintains that the 
State has exhausted its powers when it permits courts legally 
to discharge all debts and claims, and that its function ends 
when the debtor’s physical and social progress is no longer 
materially impeded. Its members say that a Cessio Bonorum, 
whether voluntary or ordered by the court upon the petition 
of the creditors, does not of itself and independently of the 
forgiveness of the creditors or other considerations, relieve the 
debtor of the moral obligation of making full payment out of 
his future acquisitions, if he becomes able to do so. 

Against, or rather qualifying this view, Ortolan, a legal 
authority, observes: “ The release from debt is always classed 
as a donation in Roman law,” * and he refers to the law Cessio 
Bonorum. Macleod, the economist, states that, “The release 
of a debt is in all cases equivalent to a gift or payment in 
money.” * Most theologians do not consider it so, unless it is 
expressed or clearly implied. They deny that the public good 
is not completely accomplished unless the debtor’s conscience 
is also relieved, and assert that the bankrupt is bound in con- 
science to pay a debt which he no longer legally owes. 

Lemkuhl expresses the opinion of practically all the 
theologians that, “the insolvent laws of England or of any 


*Explication historique des institutes de Justinien, liv. I1., 543-557. 
*The Theory of Credit (London, 1889), I., 280. 
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other country cannot, of themselves, discharge the conscience 
of the debtor from further liability for his debts.’ Slater ob- 
serves: “In most countries, as in America, it seems that the 
law only grants the bankrupt exemption from future molesta- 
tion on the part of his creditors; it does not free him from 
moral obligation to pay his debts in full if ever he becomes 
able to do so.”*® Archbishop Kenrick published his work on 
moral theology shortly after the enactment of the law of 1841. 
In his observation on this law he preferred the opinion that the 
Congress did not intend to liberate the conscience of the debtor, 
and he held as probable the opposite opinion.’ Konings, an- 
other well-known American theologian, was somewhat in 
doubt and refrained from giving an opinion on the question.’ 
Most theologians, perhaps nineteen out of every twenty, hold 
the opinion that, in the ordinary case, without extenuating cir- 
cumstances and without serious inconvenience to himself and 
those dependent on him, he is bound coram Deo to pay the 
balance of the debt. The law simply destroys the legal con- 
tract.?° 

This opinion seems to be supported by the natural feeling 
of the bankrupt and the attitude which society and the State 
assume toward him. Bankrupts are prone to feel guilty, just 
as any other debtor feels, until the debt is satisfied." A strong 
presumption that the State has not the power to afford relief 
beyond the legal discharge arises from the fact that the Euro- 
pean States withhold privileges from the bankrupt until he has 
paid his debts in full. Tanquerey states that this is the case in 


*The Casuist, I., 172. 

*A Manual of Moral Theology, I., 538. In England, Cessio Bonorum was known 
as “The Lord’s Act.” Story, Il., 48. 

*De Justitia, n. 207. Ceterum quum probabile sit Congressum dominio usum 
ut obligationem etiam conscientie tollat, etc. 

*An cessio bonorum a solutione integra liberet? Mor. Theol., n. 861. 

* Doctor Thomas Bouquillon held this view. cf. Theologia Moralis Fundamen- 
talis, Paris, 1903. 

3° Nemo tenetur restituere cum suo valde majore detrimento, quam sit creditoris 
commodum. ... Bonum inferioris ordinis restituendum non est cum detrimento 
boni superioris wque gravis. Kutscher, Doctrine of Restitution. 

u “Tf you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor; 
you will be in fear when you speak to him; you will make poor sneaking, pitiful 
excuses, and by degrees come to lose your veracity, and sink into base, downright 
lying; for, as Poor Richard says, The second vice is lying, the first is running into 
debt; and again, to the same purpose, Lying rides upon debt’s back; whereas a 
freeborn Englishman ought not to be ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any man 
living. But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. ’Tis hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright!”—Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
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France,” and Bulot nicely states the theory of the French law 
that article 1270 of the Code defers but does not extinguish the 
debt.** The civil law of Belgium is the same,'* and according 
to Bucceroni, it is the same in Italy.** This interpretation also 
prevails in Spain.** Also, this fact demonstrates that the laws 
were not made for the individual but for the common welfare. 

Although generally commercial in spirit, from the early 
days of the practice in the sixteenth century until the present 
time all the great theologians of Europe have held the view that 
the moral obligation is not removed. Lugo wrote that the con- 
sensus of opinion of his contemporaries was that the obligation 
cannot be extinguished by the ordinary law.’ St. Alphonsus 
and Busembaum held the same view, as well as Ballerini.*® 

To cite these few authorities is sufficient. The preponder- 
ance of opinion of different moralists, formed in different coun- 
tries and times and derived by different courses of reasoning, is 
to the effect that the obligation to pay the remainder of the debt 
is not removed by the operation of the usual bankruptcy law. 

The second school contends that the State can completely 
eradicate the debt, even in conscience. Doctor Crolly, for- 
merly a professor at Maynooth College, and an eminent theolo- 
gian, in his work, contends that the laws of England entirely 
exonerate a debt both in the court of law and in conscience.” 
Martin, in his American note to Slater’s work, reveals himself 
a disciple of this doctrine. His first argument is that incom- 
plete discharge would be a curtailment of the power of the 
State and the purpose of the law. 

He writes: “This end is more effectually attained if the 
act is extended to liberate the debtor from the moral obligation 
of making full payment, and there is expediency for such ex- 
tension.” Next, he argues, there is nothing in the wording of 
the act of the United States which prescribes legal release only, 


4% In Gallia statuitur debitorem non libcrari nisi secundum ea que solvit, ita ut, 
si nova bona acquirat, teneatur ea dimittere usque ad integram solutionem. Synop. 
Theol. Mor., Ill., n. 674. “Aucun banqueroutier, failli ou débiteur insolvable ne 
pourra étre admis dans les assemblées primaires, ni devenir ou rester membre soit de 





Vv blée nati le, suit des assemblées administratives, soit des municipalités.”’ C. 5 
fruct. an III, art. 13. C. 22, frim. an. VIII., art. 5, Instr. 8, mars 1848, art. 4. 

% Comp. Mor. Theol., I., 659. 44 Genicot, I, n. 604. 

% Instit. Theol. Mor., 1., n. 1466. 4° Ferreres, Comp. Theol. Mor., I., n. 719. 


7 Vera tamen et communis doctorum sententia negat extingui obligationem resti- 
tuendi, etc., disp. 21, sec. 3, n. 40. 

%3 Quod si (bonis cedens) tamen postea redeat ad pinguiorem fortunam, tenetur 
adhuc restituere. Lib. IV., n. 699. Ballerini, Opus Theol. Mor. IIl., 451. 

% De Just. et Jure, IIL, n. 1232. 
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the act discharging all provable debts except such as are ex- 
cluded by it. Then he applies one of the interpretive rules of 
canonists: Ubi lex non distinguit, nec non nos distinguere 
debemus. His next proposition is based on the nature of con- 
sciences and is inconclusive. He says that seventy-five per 
centum of the bankrupts of our country are non-Catholics, who, 
unrestrained by the institution of confession, “ pay no attention 
to obligations of conscience of this kind, being occupied solely 
with escaping penalties for the violation of civil laws.” The 
twenty-five per centum, who are Catholics, he thinks, have 
more highly developed consciences and are thereby bound to 
pay the residue.” In order to be equitable, giving like advan- 
tage to Catholics and non-Catholics, the law should be inter- 
preted to release all, or none, in conscience, and since some 
will not continue bound in conscience, the law should be con- 
strued as conferring plenary release.” 

Martin states further: “If the bankrupt law be so inter- 
preted that the moral obligation remains, the civil authority 
would appear to be protecting dishonest people in their dis- 
honesty, since it would virtually say to such bankrupts, ‘ You 
need not pay the balance of your debts.” . . . It is plain that the 
civil authority would thus be acting against the purpose for 
which both itself and the bankruptcy law were instituted and 
therefore beyond its power.” He states that he has reason to 
believe that Sabetti and Konings, if writing today, “ would hold 
the debtor’s obligation extinguished, either on the ground of 
full remission being granted under the Act, or by the consent 
of the creditor.” * 

The conclusion of the Casuist,** based on Marshall’s de- 
cision in Sturges versus Crowninshield,*> which Martin also 
uses, is a glaring non-sequitur. A close study of Marshall’s 
reasoning shows that the discharge to which he referred was a 
legal discharge only, when he said: “The insolvent laws of 
most of the States only discharge the person of the debtor and 
leave his obligation to pay out of his future acquisitions in full 
force.” These State laws were based on the Roman law, Cessio 
Bonorum, which exempted only the person of the debtor from 
imprisonment, and, if philosophers or theologians adopt Cessio 


2° Manual, 440 et seq. 

The reference from Martin must not in any way be construed as indicating 
the opinion of the writer on this point. . 

2 Ibid., 442. % Ibid., 447. “T., 174. %3 4 Wheaton, 122 ef seq. 
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Bonorum as the basis of their reasoning, they cannot conclude 
that the debt is morally obliterated. 

Martin suggests a circumstance which would remit the obli- 
gation even in conscience. This is the virtual remission of the 
deb: by the creditor on account of modern business methods 
and conditions. Business men are presumed to enter into an 
implied agreement:-that in the event of a bona fide failure the 
assets are to be accepted in full settlement. These catastrophes 
are calculated for, and terms made with such contingencies in 
view. A wholesale firm computes its probable losses from fail- 
ures in a specific period and distributes it in the price of goods 
sold on credit, which may be viewed as a premium paid for 
credit. Thus all the debtors pay a proportionate share. Were 
there no such contingencies, rates and prices would undoubt- 
edly be lower. If an honest retailer fail, the wholesale house 
or manufacturer gets his assets, and his fellow-buyers and the 
bankrupt have long before made up the deficit. If the bank- 
rupt owe any one, it is his fellow traders, but they are too 
numerous and the amount too slight in the individual case to 
become the subject of consideration.” 

There is weight and merit in the contention of the second 
school that the law should be applied so as to obliterate all 
liability, if it is considered as a matter of argument; but it is to 
be feared that adoption of its view would be morally corrupt- 
ing—a result not desired by theologians, legislators, business 
men, or anybody. That it is inexpedient is proved by the suc- 
cess and adequacy of the prevailing interpretation. 

A few eminent teachers assert that in accepting dividends 
out of the assets, the creditors remit the debt. Of course, these 
arguments, or any which go to quiet the conscience, do not ap- 
ply in cases of private debt, such as money borrowed from one 
not in the business of making loans, or in the case of a per- 
sonal charge owed to a dressmaker, etc., who takes no security 
against losses. Some rigorists go so far as to consider future 
acquisitions, talent, industry and integrity, as well as present 
possessions, the basis of credit and within the conditions of the 
contract at its making. Others have thought that an undis- 
charged bankrupt or one who has not paid the deficiency 


% Sabetti, in his Moral Theology for the United States, holds that: Attamen si 
quandoque ex rerum adjunctis apparet creditores velle omnia condonare, vel alicubi 
ita fleri commercium ut ratio habeatur inter mercatores probabilis future céssionis 
bonorum, non videtur tunc cur imponenda sit obligatio in perpetuum. Note. 463. 
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should not be permitted to contribute to the support of the 
Church or to public charity. They consider that he cannot do 
so in Christian honesty. 

A summarized consideration of the development of the 
Federal bankruptcy system reveals that the origins of its 
numerous doctrines are found scattered over the civilized 
world throughout a period of twenty-five centuries. From a 
legal procedure adopted for the benefit of the creditors it has 
been transmuted into a commercial policy abounding with 
utility and profit alike for the debtors and creditors of the en- 
tire community. The legal, moral and social-economic prin- 
ciples which inspired the Constitutional Convention in provid- 
ing for the system, the legislators in producing it, and the courts 
in defining and interpreting it, have been, in a measure, ex- 
plained. Ample powers for the purposes of the system are 
delegated to the national Government by the Constitution. The 
crown-jewel of this legislation is its capacity legally to dis- 
charge the bankrupt from the payment of his provable debts, 
and to enable him subsequently to enjoy with tranquillity the 
fruit of his labor. 

The history of this law is evidence of man’s humanity to 
his fellow-man. While all concede that as long as men barter, 
bankruptcy will be one of the evils of society, it is now regarded 
not as a crime, but as a misfortune, not as a disgrace, but as a 
malady which needs the soothing remedy of sympathy and 
encouragement. 

There are many unanswerable reasons applying at all 
times and in all conditions and stages of government which 
prove that a bankruptcy system should be a permanent part 
of the national legislation. In beholding the excellent laws for 
the relief of insoluble debt in the United States, a line in Frank- 
lin’s Farewell Address to the Constitutional Convention recurs 
as applicable to this growth from that Constitution to which 
he referred. He said: “It astounds me, sir, to find the system 
approaching so near to perfection as it does.” ”’ 

* Elliot, Debates, V., 554. 




















A CONVERT SCIENTIST AND HIS WORK. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


ee HE development of the history of science in recent 
ce i years shows us how many men there were in the 
ic sl eh} olden time “ who,” to use Professor Saintsbury’s 

el words descriptive of the old Scholastic philoso- 
=o phers, “whatever they could not do, could think.” 
One of the old-time scientists who has been brought into promi- 
nence by the modern historical movement is Nicolas Stensen, 
the Dane. 

Admiration for Stensen has grown with knowledge of his 
work, for besides the discovery of the salivary duct named 
after him,’ he was the first to teach definitely that the heart is 
a muscle and not a mystic fount of emotions. He has come to 
be considered also one of the most important founders of 
modern geology. Quite literally, indeed, it may be said that 
he anatomized the ground work of Tuscany and showed the 
constituent parts of its hills and mountains and valleys and 
their relations to each other and their mode of origin as clearly 
as anyone ever demonstrated the parts of the human body and 
their embryology. It is simply marvelous to look at his dia- 
grams and realize how thoroughly he understood the various 
processes which had brought about the configuration of the 
land and how he worked out and explained them. No one had 
ever attempted anything of the kind before and yet when Sten- 
sen completed his work, there was little left to be ‘added in 
after time. His little book on the subject, the Prodromus, “ re- 
mains one of the most noteworthy contributions to the science 
of geology and especially the geology of Italy.” As von Zittel 
remarked in his History of Geology and Paleontology, it 
“already contained the kernel of much that has been under 
constant discussion during the two centuries that have passed 
since his death.” Von Zittel even suggests that most of the 
questions Stensen raised, have not been settled yet in spite of 
the advance in geology. 


1 His name in a Latinized form, Steno, is attached to the salivary duct that leads 
from the parotid gland into the mouth. 
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The International Congress of geologists that met at 
Bologna, some forty years ago, before closing its sessions ad- 
journed to Florence to hold a memorial meeting in honor of 
Stensen, and to place a laurel crown on the tomb of the man 
who “had reached surpassing distinction among geologists 
and anatomists.” 

Since then his reputation has continued to grow until now 
his prestige in the scientific world is firmly established. Stensen 
did distinguished original work, still recalled with grateful 
appreciation, in two sciences as far removed from each other 
as anatomy and geology. He deserves besides a place of honor 
in crystallography. His interest in biology was deep and his 
studies in fossils have won for him a reputation in 
paleontology. 

A little more than a year ago the University of Michigan 
honored the Danish scientist by selecting one of Stensen’s 
works, his well-known Prodromus or “ Dissertation Concern- 
ing a Solid Naturally Contained Within a Solid,” for republi- 
cation as Number XI. in its Humanistic Series. The publica- 
tion consists of an English version of the work with an in- 
troduction and explanatory notes in which Stensen’s merits are 
emphasized, and he is classed as one of the great observers in 
the history of science. As Professor Hobbs says in his introduc- 
tion: “We must attribute it largely tu the closeness of his 
observation of nature and to his discriminating judgment that 
Stensen was not lured into wild speculation as were so many in 
his time.” He goes on to say that “ one of Stensen’s statements 
might well be printed in large letters and placed upon the walls 
of our laboratories and lecture rooms as a warning to those 
who undertake scientific investigation.” The statement re- 
ferred to is: “The nurse of doubts (I should prefer to trans- 
late Stensen’s words ‘the fosterer of uncertainties’) seems 
to me to be the fact that in the consideration of questions relat- 
ing to nature, those points which cannot be definitely deter- 
mined are not distinguished from those which can be settled 
with certainty.” Professor Hobbs’ comment will find an echo 
in many hearts: “How much trouble would be saved, if today 
scholars had this point oftener in mind.” 

Professor Hobbs pays him the further compliment 
of saying: “Stensen is the pioneer of the observational 
methods which dominate in modern science” and “if we ex- 
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cept Leonardo da Vinci, who like Steno was a Florentine by 
adoption and who antedated him by a century and a half, 
there was no writer upon natural science before the eighteenth 
century that in accuracy of observation, in cogency of reason- 
ing, or in discrimination of judgment might be compared with 
the learned Dane.” ? 

That is, indeed, praise from a modern professor of science, 
and yet no one who knows the details of Stensen’s work could 
think for a moment that it was exaggerated. Stensen has come 
into his own during the twentieth century. When I wrote his 
life for the Ecclesiastical Review some fifteen years ago, many 
were inclined to think that I must be exaggerating the signifi- 
cance in the history of science of this anatomist of the seven- 
teenth century who, in the midst of his distinguished scien- 
tific work in Italy, had become a convert to Catholicism, was 
ordained priest and eventually was made a bishop to give him 
the opportunity to fulfill, if possible, his hopes of winning back 
to the Church his Danish fellow-countrymen. 

For it is an outstanding fact in Stensen’s life that, although 
a Dane and brought up in the midst of the most bitter preju- 
dice against the Church, he went down to Italy, lived there for 
years and became a devout Catholic. 

The most brilliant scientific thinker of his time, he was one 
of those wonderful men who are able to take the step across 
the boundaries of the known into the domain of the unknown, 
and to trace a pathway there for other men to follow. Only a 
genius is ever such a pioneer. An immense new field of knowl- . 
edge opened up to him in the science of geology of which he 
was the founder, yet he never permitted speculation to lure 
him from the solid ground of actual observation and absolutely 
necessary conclusions from such observation. Whenever he 
touched a subject he illuminated it. His work on the heart illus- 
trates this very well. When he first dared to announce that 
this organ, to which all the world had been referring their emo- 
tions and their feelings and their profounder knowledge, was 
just a muscle pump and nothing more, a storm of indignation 
broke over him. But he stood unmoved in the midst of it and 
calmly went on with his work. 

In every department of science the same calm force of 
intellect was noteworthy. While laying the foundation of 


* Italics ours. 
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geology in his Prodromus he discovered two most important 
principles of crystallography: the striking peculiarity of light 
refraction that distinguishes the crystal from amorphous sub- 
stances such as glass, and that fundamental law of crystallogra-* 
phy, the constancy of interfacial angles. The experimental ver- 
ification of this law was delayed for nearly a century and a half 
until the invention of the reflecting goniometer in 1805, yet 
clearly Stensen not only grasped the principle of the law but he 
succeeded in obtaining, with the crude instruments at his com- 
mand, an experimental verification of it. He even solved the 
mystery of the so-called “ phantom crystals,” and blazed the 
way for the development of the new science. Its scientific 
evolution did not take place until Abbé Hauy took up the 
work a century later, but Stensen deserves a place of honor 
among the crystallographers. 

This intellectual genuis, clear-headed, thoroughly conser- 
vative, broadly educated, of charming character, found it im- 
possible to stay out of the Church once he came to know her 
as she really was, as the result of his years of life in Italy. He 
was still a young man when his conversion took place, and still 
looked forward to going back to Denmark, where, being a 
Catholic would be a decided handicap to his career. In fact, not 
long after his conversion he was summoned home to Den- 
mark by his king, and felt it incumbent upon him to inform His 
Majesty of his change of belief before returning, in order to 
be sure that the king would be willing to receive him as a 
Catholic. His royal highness had offered Stensen a pension 
in reward for his scientific discoveries of which he had heard, 
but on condition that he should come back to Copenhagen and 
give to his native country the prestige of any further scientific 
work he might accomplish. 

The story of Stensen’s conversion is ied interesting 
because it shows that a man’s heart must be touched, rather 
than his intellect, to bring about this great change of views. 
He was a zealous, thoroughly convinced Lutheran, and had 
even written an answer to some of Bossuet’s arguments against 
Lutheranisn.. His mental attitude was therefore rather 
strongly confirmed, and his conversion, as might be expected, 
did not come about easily. 

In Florence his position as physician to the Hospital of 
Santa Maria Nuova, brought him closely in contact with the 
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Sisters in charge and frequently into the apothecary shop 
attached to the hospital. As a result he came to know very well 
the religious in charge of the department, Sister Maria Flavia, 
the daughter of a well-known Tuscan family. She soon learned 
that the distinguished young physician, at this time scarcely 
thirty years of age, who was such a pleasant gentleman, was a 
Lutheran. First by prayer, and then by friendly suggestions, 
she began her attempt to win him to the Catholic Church. Sten- 
sen, who seems already to have been well-disposed toward the 
Church, and who had always been distinguished by a wonder- 
ful purity of heart and simplicity of character, listened very 
graciously to the naive words of the dear old religious, who 
might very well have been his mother. 

She began very simply by telling him one day that if he did 
not accept the true Catholic faith, he would surely go to hell. 
He listened to this without impatience, and she reiterated it a 
number of times, half jokingly perhaps, but much more than 
half in earnest. As he listened kindly, she suggested that he 
must pray every day to God to let him know the truth. This he 
promised to do. One day, while he was in the apothecary shop, 
the Angelus bell rang, and she asked him to say the Angelus. 
He was perfectly ready to say the first part of the Hail Mary 
but was unwilling to say the second part, as he did not believe 
in invocation of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. Then she 
asked him to visit the Church of the Blessed Virgin, the San- 
tissima Nunziata, which he did. Encouraged by his compliance, 
she suggested that he should abstain from meat on Fridays and 
Saturdays. This he promised to do, and actually did do. The 
religious thought it was time then to suggest that he should 
consult a priest. 

Another good woman and good friend of his, Signora 
Lavinia Felice, seeing how interested he was in things Catholic, 
succeeded in bringing him to the notice of a prominent Jesuit 
in Florence. As his friend, Sister Maria Flavia, had recom- 
mended the same Father to him, he followed her advice all the 
more readily, and before long his every doubt was solved. 

Almost more interesting than the account of Steno’s scien- 
tific work, are the traditions that have come down to us with 
regard to his charm of disposition and the many friends that he 
made. From very early years he was noted for his religious 
disposition, his gentleness, and his kindness to others. He him- 
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self tells that he was in poor health in childhood and accord- 
ingly associated much more with his elders as a rule, and had 
very little liking for sports. He liked religious topics and pre- 
ferred serious talk (I am quoting his own words) to the frivol- 
ous chatter of younger companions. He says further “in my 
journeys, also, I kept away as much as possible from idle and 
dangerous people and sought friendship with those who had 
won repute through their upright life and learning.” It is not 
surprising that he became the favorite pupil of his instructors 
at the University of Copenhagen. Some of them like Thomas 
Bartholin, whose name is well known in anatomy, and Bor- 
richius (Ole Borch), were favorably known, at least in the 
academic world of the West of Europe, in their day. 

His conversion to the Church was welcomed particularly 
by his scientific friends. Viviani, the pupil and biographer of 
Galileo, wrote enthusiastically of it to Magalotti the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Accademia del Cimento, declaring that 
this was the only thing that his very dear friend Stensen had 
lacked to make him adorable. Stensen choose December 8th, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, as the day of his final 
reception into the Church, because he felt that his conversion 
had been largely due to his prayer to the Blessed Virgin and he 
wanted to become a Catholic under her special patronage. The 
Rosary became a favorite devotion of his. In this he had as 
companions such men as Galvani, Volta, Ampere, Laennec, 
and Pasteur. 

It is rather amusing to have his editor at the University of 
Michigan rather apologize for Stensen’s conversion. He con- 
fesses, however, that “he was deeply religious by nature and 
there can be no question about the sincerity of his conversion.” 
Apparently anyone who lets any religious influence of a for- 
mal character get into his life must be apologized for and this 
is particularly true if he has a scientific mind and has displayed 
signal ability in solving scientific questions. As a matter of 
fact, however, Stensen was surrounded in Florence by men who 
were devout Catholics and whose names are only less distin- 
guished than his own in science. Among them, as one of his 
particular friends, was Francesco Radi, the Italian poet, physi- 
cian and naturalist, who has an enduring place in the history of 
observations made with regard to the question of spontaneous 
generation. There was no place in the world of that time 
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where there was more ardent devotion to knowledge of all 
kinds, literary, scientific, philosophical, than in Florence, and 
the prominent men were practically all devout Catholics 
closely in touch with the clergy and especially with the Jesuits, 
whose members were among the most distinguished scientists 
of the time, but also with the higher ecclesiastics, and even the 
Pope himself. 

As a matter of fact Steno had gone down into Italy because 
he could obtain there better opportunities for the study of 
anatomy than anywhere else in Europe. We have heard much 
of Papal opposition to anatomical study, but when Vesalius, 
the great father of anatomy, wanted to secure opportunities for 
dissection which he had been able to obtain so grudgingly in 
Louvain and with so much difficulty in Paris, he went to Italy. 
There, not only did physicians and surgeons have permission 
to dissect, but practically every artist of the Renaissance dis- 
sected. Some of them made many hundreds of special an- 
atomical studies. Leonardo da Vinci’s sketches of these have 
been recently recovered and published. Stensen went to Italy 
because of the scientific opportunities to be enjoyed there, 
greater than in any other country of Europe, until at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, France became the home of 
graduate scientific studies, and later, Germany became pre- 
éminent. 

Stensen’s biographer says that “ the brilliant young Dane 
seems in fact to have had a genius for friendship.” He went 
to Italy with the highest recommendations from some of the 
most distinguished scientists in Western Europe, and it is not 
surprising that he was well received and at once provided with 
abundant opportunities for the pursuit of his special siudies. I 
What is noteworthy, however, is that the Italians always 
seemed ready to welcome foreigners and showed no chauvinis- 
tic tendency to keep their opportunities to themselves, or to 
hamper in any way the efforts of strangers. Stensen was act- 
ually appointed physician to the Grand Duke, with a house and 
pension, within a few months of his arrival in Florence. He 
was also given, as we have seen, a position as attending physi- 
cian in the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. And his experience 
was no different from that of Vesalius who came from the 
Netherlands more than a century before. 

It is rather surprising, in the light of all this, to have the 
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first paragraph of Professor Hobbs’ foreword to the 
Prodromus echo the erroneous old-fashioned notion of the 
supposed opposition of the Church to science, and to state that 
“in reading the Prodromus one should remember that the 
essay was written near the middle of the seventeenth century 
when scientific observation was hardly thought of.” “Scien- 
tific observation was hardly thought of” when Italy had 
already developed the sciences of anatomy and physiology 
and had attracted Vesalius and Harvey; when Regiomontanus 
had been invited there to correct the calendar, and Copernicus 
had made there the announcement of his great theory and 
then returned to Germany to work it out and to dedicate his 
great book to the Pope! Scientific observation hardly thought 
of, indeed, when Galileo had made giant strides in the knowl- 
edge of the heavens, the Jesuit astronomers Scheiner and 
Cysatus had made their wonderful observations on the sun and 
on comets, Father Cysatus actually discovering a curvature in 
the orbit of comets, and Father Riccioli having introduced the 
lunar nomenclature in use even today, while his colleague 
and brother Jesuit, Father Grimaldi,.drew up one of the first 
maps of the moon worthy of the name! 

Has Professor Hobbs never looked at any of our histories 
of medicine to see what was accomplished before Stenson’s 
time in real scientific advance, that he can announce that “ all 
knowledge concerning the cause of the natural phenomena was 
generally supposed to have been given by God directly to man 
and the message was strictly guarded by the Church?” What 
nonsense a man can talk when he talks out of a depth of 
ignorance—or inadvertence. 

Harvey was only one of a group of Englishmen who dur- 
ing the sixteenth century studied in Italy and looked back 
gratefully on their experience. Linacre who did so much for 
English medicine, and Caius who introduced dissections into 
England are noteworthy examples, though many other names 
might be mentioned. Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Spain all owed the initiative of fine work in original scientific 
investigation to Italian masters, either directly or indirectly. 
Indeed, remarkable as he was, to talk of Stensen as the pioneer 
in scientific investigation in the sense of being the first to make 
great original observations, is to ignore three or four centuries 
of scientific development. 











GLASTONBURY OF THE GAELS. 
BY ELEANOR HULL. 


=| DREAMED a dream, and this is the dream I saw. 
I saw a marsh, fourteen miles inland from the 
sea on the western shores of Britain, south of 
what we now call the Bristol Channel, stretching 
vs, far and wide and dotted with islands. Out of 
this swamp rose the heights of Brent Knoll and the Tor, one 
seen far out to sea, the other more conspicuous from the land 
side. 

The Tor‘ was no doubt fortified from early times and sur- 
rounded by a wooden stockade as a place of refuge for the 
inhabitants of the surrounding islands. Here and there lake 
villages arose whose memorials we find today in the pre-his- 
toric boat, the three paddles belonging to some ancient coracle, 
the pottery and other remains recovered from the Glastonbury 
morass. The hearths that formed the centre of the wattled hut- 
dwellings still remain, though these fragile buildings them- 
selves have disappeared. 

Over a thousand years before the age of Christ, the Kymric 
people fixed their settlements in the midst of this watery land, 
where they felt safe from surrounding enemies. It may 
have been these early inhabitants who began the great camps 
and intersecting roads that made of Bath, Glastonbury and 
Ilchester the chief centres of the West. They traded with the 
Pheenicians in corn and cattle, tin and silver, lead and woven 
cloths. But the Romans, carrying their conquering arms 
through Gaul to Britain, rudely broke the southern trade with 
Glastonbury, and transferred it to Kent and the southeastern 
coast. 

The Claudian conquest (43 A.D.) planted Roman camps 
in every part of western England. Bridges spanned the rivers, 
Roman villas adorned the rising slopes, great straight roads of 
wonderful permanence were driven from caster to caster. 
One of these led along the southern slopes of the Mendips to 
Old Sarum near Salisbury, another from Bridgewater passed 


1Gaelic Tur, a tower or height. 
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through Wirral Hill to Glastonbury. On the great main road 
the Romans built a splendid city of pleasure, now Bath. Even 
in Celtic times, the Aquz Solis or “ Waters of the Sun” of the 
Romans had been a place of resort. Celtic traditions clung 
round Bath. Sol or Sul was the name of the Celtic divinity to 
which its natural heated waters were devoted before ever the 
Roman patrician and his lady took their pleasure there. Had 
not the marvelous virtues of these springs cured the royal 
swineherd Bladud of -his leprosy? 

Close to Glastonbury are the ruins of one of these Roman 
villas. The discovery of Roman pottery and molds for making 
Roman coins would seem to prove that near this now isolated 
district was once a centre of busy interchange of traffic and a 
mint where money was coined. Old William of Malmesbury 
describes it as “a certain island surrounded by woods, 
thickets, and marshes on the confines of the kingdom, called 
by its inhabitants Ynys-vitrin or insula vitre. But the “ Glass 
Island” as it has usually been translated, or Glasstingabyrig, 
is more probably so-called from the Celtic word glas (mean- 
ing gray or green), alluding to the color of its soft turf or per- 
haps of its shallow translucent waters. 

In the “old Charter of the Blessed Patrick” believed to 
have been given to the abbey by Ireland’s patron saint and 
quoted by William of Malmesbury, it is described thus: 
“There is on the confines of Western Britain a certain royal 
island, called in the ancient speech Glastonia, marked out by 
broad boundaries, girt round with waters rich in fish, and stag- 
nant rivers, fitted for many uses of human indigence, but dedi- 
cated to the most sacred of deities.” But an old Celtic or Brit- 
ish legend gives us another origin for the name. “There 
came,” it says, “from the Northern part of Britain into the west 
twelve brothers and held several kingdoms there.” The name 
of the last of these brothers was Glasteing, who followed his 
sow through the midland Angles, from a spot near a place 
called Escebthorne, as far as Wells, and from Wells through a 
pass impenetrable and watery, called Sugewege or the “ Sow’s 
Way,” following her pigs till he found her beside the church 
we are writing of, suckling her little ones under an apple tree; 
whence it hath come down to us that the apples of yon apple 
tree are called Ealdeyrcene’s apple or the “Old Church” 
apples; the sow also used to be called “ Old Church ” sow, be- 
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cause while all other sows have but four fect, she had eight. 
Thereupon this Glasteing, when he had reached that island and 
saw that it was rich in many good things, came and dwelt in it 
with all his family and finished his course of life there. This 
hath been copied from the ancient books of the Britons. 

Old Chronicles tell us that apples were very rare in those 
parts when first Glasteing’s sow found its way to Glastonbury; 
so rare that Glasteing called the place Inis Avallon or Apple 
Island, a name grown fragrant since Glasteing’s day not only 
with the actual smell of apple orchards which stretch from the 
Severn shore to Wiltshire, but with the tales of Arthur’s deeds 
and Arthur’s death; for in the Vale of Avallon King Arthur 
lies, waiting “ to be healed of his grievous wound.” 

Round the “ Old Church” of Avallon a mystery grew up. 
Who had built it, and why, men knew not. And at last their 
wonder took shape in this way: “The earliest Angles,” wrote 
St. Augustine in a letter to Pope Gregory the Great, “ first fol- 
lowers of the Catholic Law, God guiding them, found in Aval- 
lon a church not built by art of men, but prepared, it is said, 
by God Himself for the salvation of mankind; which church 
the Heavenly Architect Himself declared—by many miracles 
and mysteries of healing—He had consecrated to Himself and 
to Holy Mary, Mother of God.” And elsewhere we read: “ The 
church of which we write, frequently called the ‘Old Church’ 
by the Angles because of its antiquity, built first of rushes, from 
the very beginning breathed out and spread abroad through- 
out the entire country a mysterious odor of Divine sanctity, 
from the cult of a grea{ devotion, rude though it may have been. 
Hence the confluence hither of all kinds of people along all the 
paths of the sea; hence the great show of rich treasures depos- 
ited there; hence its constant succession of religious and liter- 
ary men.” Singular, indeed, that the building of this little 
church, nucleus of the greatest and most influential foundation 
of western England, “ Rome the Second ” as it came to be called 
in after days, should be so lost in mystery. 

All men knew, was that the Angles fotnd a tiny wattled or 
rush-built oratory, belonging to some earlier tradition, yet 
bearing testimony “ to the cult of a great devotion, rude though 
it may have been.” But in after days, when the noble structure 
that King Ina of Wessex built upon the spot took the place of 
the primitive church of wattles, the size and existence of the 
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old church were not allowed to drop out of memory. Upon a 
pillar in St. Joseph’s Chapel there hung until the sixteenth cen- 
tury a brass plate with an inscription giving the history of the 
“Old Church ” and its exact proportions. When Bishop God- 
win read the inscription in 1500 he describes it as very ancient 
but not impossible to make out. 

The measurements of the venerable wattled church are 
the exact limits apportioned by St. Patrick, according to a very 
old tradition, for the dimensions of an oratory of the larger 
size; the smaller oratories being often not more than fifteen 
feet. Even the “ Great Stone Church ” of Derry, whose size so 
astonished people as late as the twelfth century (1164), was 
only eighty feet long. Wherever the Irish or “ Scottish ” * her- 
mit went, his first act was to erect an oratory, built of the wat- 
tles or rushes of the country, with his own cell beside it. When 
St. Finnian or Finan was-sent to succeed Bishop Aiden in the 
episcopate at Lindisfarne, “he built a church after the manner 
of the Irish (Scots), made, not of stone, but of hewn oak and 
covered it with reeds.” * So late as the twelfth century the same 
simple manner of structure seems to have been in common use 
in Ireland, for, when St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
had spent some time abroad, began to erect a church of stone 
at Bangor, in the North of Ireland, a great uproar arose! 
“What has come over you, good man,” the people cried, “to in- 
troduce such a building. We are Irish (Scots), not Gauls, and 
want no such novelties. How do you think you can find the 
means, or live long enough, to finish it?” The “ Oakhouse” 
(derthech) long preceded the Damhliag mor or great church 
of stone all over Ireland, and held its ground with great 
persistence where wattle and wood could be obtained; and 
it seems to have been the only form of Irish or “ Scottish” 
church known in Britain. It is likely that some humble 
Irish pilgrim erected that first primitive wattled church at 
Glastonbury whose existence gave rise to such wonder in 
later days. 

All round the western coasts of Britain and Scotland or 
Alba can still be found the cells‘of wandering Irish hermits who 


2 Scotland was originally the usual name for Ireland, and its people continued 
to. be called Scots up to the fifteenth century. The Irish emigrants to North Britain, 
then called Alba or Caledonia, took the name with them, and it gradually took the 
place of the older name. To prevent confusion, it was dropped in Ireland. 

*Venerable Bede, Eccl. Hist., Book III., ch. 25. 
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left their native land to serve God better, as they thought, in 
solitude. Some set out as a penance for crime, as St. Patrick 
sent Macuil forth, “in a boat of one hide, without rudder or 
oar” to dwell in whatever land Divine Providence should lead 
him to. Macuil, who came ashore in the Isle of Man, after- 
wards became the apostle of that island. Close to Glastonbury 
arose in after time a yet more famous and learned monastery, 
founded by an Irish hermit. The great foundation of Malmes- 
bury sprang from the primitive cell and oratory of the Irish 
Maeldulf, who about the middle of the seventh century adven- 
tured across the sea. This Irish monk was the instructor of the 
famous Aldhelm. On landing on the coast, he established him- 
self in a thickly wooded part of Wiltshire, building his cell be- 
neath the walls of the British castle of Ingelborne. To gain the 
necessaries of life he gave instruction in philosophy, for the 
knowledge of the wandering Irish hermit far surpassed that 
of the people among whom he came. In return for his gifts 
of knowledge they gave him gifts of food and clothing, and 
gradually he gathered about him a little band of followers who 
named the simple monastic establishment Malmesbury (i. e., 
Maeldulfsbury), after their master. 

Though the name of the founder of the sister house of Glas- 
tonbury has been forgotten, we can well guess in what manner 
he came to Ynys-vitrin, the “ Green Isle” of the Vale of Aval- 
lon. Like many another of his countrymen, he had adventured 
himself forth on the stormy Irish Sea, to drift to some shore, 
“he recked not where;” knowing, as the Voyage of Maelduin 
quaintly says, that “ whithersoever the Lord would guide him, 
He would guide.” The first pilgrim monk to Glastonbury did 
not long remain alone. Other Irishmen followed in such num- 
bers that part of the “twelve hides of land” granted to the 
monastery by the pagan king Arviragus, “free from all rent or 
tax for ever,” became known as Parva Hibernia, or “ Little 
Ireland,” from the multitude of Irish pilgrims who resorted 
thither. 

Why, indeed, should Irishmen not visit Glastonbury when, 
according to a very old tradition, St. Patrick, St. Benignus or 
Benen, his successor, St. Brigit and St. Columcille or Columba 
had all visited this favored spot? “It is most certain,” says a 
writer who had been reading the account of William of 
Malmesbury, and who added a note on the margin, “ that St. 
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Patrick, the Apostle of the Irish, ended his days amongst us, 
and was the first abbot of our monastery.” 

Those who believe that the bones of St. Patrick lie under 
the great stone recently deposited in the graveyard of Down 
Patrick in Ulster, or at Saul (Sabhaill), his early church near 


by, will be ready to dispute the right of Glastonbury to claim 


him as its first abbot, and they will refuse to credit the state- 
ment that he lies buried among those Irishmen who made their 
home on the east of the Irish Sea. The doubt seems to have ex- 
isted even in Glastonbury itself, for old William tells us that 
“the question kept recurring whether St. Patrick had ever 
been at this place as monk or abbot.” The doubt seems to 
have reflected the historian’s own state of mind for he adds 
that “this monk (most likely he speaks of himself) had asked the 
question repeatedly,” and had not been satisfied of the truth of 
the tradition until “it was confirmed to him in a vision.” 

It is not impossible that St. Patrick should have spent some 
time in this district of Britain; there are large portions of his 
life unaccounted for, and he lived in an epoch when great in- 
cursions of the Scots or Irish, with the Picts, were being made 


into South Britain after the withdrawal of the Romans. Nor - 


is the belief that Irish Christian pilgrims had settled there be- 
fore the time of St. Patrick difficult, if we accept the now 
usually held belief that there were some communities of Chris- 
tians in Ireland before the coming of St. Patrick. The best 
‘authorities would point to the southeast of Ireland as the part 
where pre-Patrician Christianity existed, if at all, and that is 
the very district from which Maeldulf and the Glastonbury 
hermit must have come. But while not impossible, it is un- 
likely that the settlement at Glastonbury was so early as the 
fifth century. The date of Maeldulf of Malmesbury is fairly 
well fixed, and it is more probable that the first oratory at Glas- 
tonbury was erected at about the same period, that ardent 
period of Irish Christianity when the sea swarmed with boats 
carrying Irish monks to Britain and further afield to distant 
spheres on the continent of Europe. 

But the Irish tradition was wonderfully persistent. Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury occupies four chapters of his history of 
the abbey with St. Patrick, three with St. Brigit and St. Colum- 
cille. He speaks of the supposed Charter of St. Patrick to the 
abbey, recounting his discovery of an old oratory almost in 
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ruins at the top of the Tor, to which the saint climbed with 
great difficulty with two brethren from Wells, Irishmen both, 
penetrating through the thick wood with which the oratory 
was surrounded. The church was dedicated to St. Michael, 
the warrior archangel, into whose charge all high points were 
confided. It was believed that he alone was able to drive away 
the hosts of demons with which such heights were supposed 
to be infested. The St. Michael’s Mounts of Cornwall and 
Brittany are examples of a widespread practice. 

The homily in the Irish Lebor Brecc says that the grave of 
St. Patrick is unknown. But Glastonbury has its own opinion 
on this point. We are told by the chronicler that after con- 
verting the Irish te the Christian faith, the saint “returned to 
Britain and tarried thirty-nine years in the island of Aval- 
lonia, leading there the best of lives; and he rested in the old 
church, at the right side of the altar, for many years, for ten 
years, namely, up to the time the said church was burned, when 
his body was gathered into pyramidal stones beside the altar 
towards the south, which out of veneration for the saint was 
afterwards nobly clothed in gold and silver by the diligence 
_ of the housemates.” The mention of these pyramidal stones 
beside the altar is interesting. They are supposed to mark 
the place where King Arthur was buried, but they probably con- 
tain other bones. It is interesting to note that there are no 
less than five notices of the “ Old Church” or Vetusta Ecclesia 
before the coming of St. Augustine to Britain in 596. This 
Celtic church had had a long history before the story of Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity begins. 

The history of the growth of the abbey does not specially 
concern us, but it may be briefly sketched. Ina, King of Wes- 
sex in 708, was its first great benefactor. He pulled down the 
ruined buildings of the earlier church dedicated to the Vir- 
gin and built a new church to the honor of Christ and of the 
Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul. He adorned it with a costly 
chapel garnished with twenty-six thousand and forty pounds of 
silver and erected an altar enriched with two hundred and six- 
ty-four pounds of gold, besides ornaments and gems, and pre- 
sented to it treasures of every sort and relics gathered from 
every part of Christendom. He gave it a charter with great 
immunities and a large gift of land. He gave large benefac- 
tions also to Wells. He sent letters to Rome with “ an entreaty 
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that the Pope should take Glastonbury under the protection of 
the Holy Roman Church.” 

The foundation seems to have escaped the general devasta- 
tion of the Danish wars, if it is true that relics were brought 
here for safety from Northumbria. This is the more strange, as 
Glastonbury was in the very district where for so many years 
young Alfred the Great lay in hiding. Close by in a series of 
battles culminating at Edington, Alfred swept the Danes out of 
Wessex; at Wedmore in the Vale of Avallon the English-born 
Danish leader, Guthram,‘* made peace with Alfred and received 
_ his chrism-loosing with Alfred as his sponsor at the font. 

The English-Dano kings were friendly to Glastonbury. 
The great Cnut (Canute) came here to pray at the tomb of his 
most formidable opponent, Edmund Ironsides, and even Harth- 
acnut built a shrine for the Irish saint Benignus. 

The monastery rose to the height of its power under the 
rule of the famous St. Dunstan, who was its abbot from 944; for 
over thirty years. He was, we are told, “the mainstay of the 
glory and safety of the English.” He died in 988, and left the 
great abbey, which had grown up in a somewhat irregular 
manner under the simple Irish system, a more thoroughly 
organized Benedictine monastery. The splendid buildings 
erected by his successors in Norman times, Turstan, Herewin, 
and Henry of Blois, only gave outward expression to the recon- 
struction of the internal monastic life. 

But in 1194, during Henry II.’s reign, a terrible fire 
ravaged all these buildings, and it was after their clearance 
that the foundations were laid of those exquisite structures of 
which alas! only the lovely outlines remain today. Henry II. 
conscious that he had appropriated the revenues of the see for 
his devastating wars, believed the outbreak of the fire to be 
the condemnation of heaven upon his impiety. With all haste, 
he sent his chamberlain, Ralph Fitz-Stephen, to rebuild the 
shattered house. It was dedicated in 1186 by Reginald, Bishop 
of Wells. 

We must not forget, as we step inside the beautiful remains 
of the Church of St. Mary, more commonly known as St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, that we are standing on the very spot where, 
at some date before English history begins, -was planted the 
Vetusta Ecclesia, the ancient wicker oratory of sixty feet long, 


*Called in the Norse Chronicles, “‘ Guthram the Englishman.” 
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built by the first Irish pilgrim to Glastonbury. The plaited 
wattle church was now replaced by a structure of squared 
stone, “ with no possible ornament omitted.” The sculptured 
door of rich design, the arcaded walls and the elegant corner- 
turrets, of which two still remain, prove the truth of this state- 
ment. The south door led out to the monks’ churchyard, filled, 
if legend be true, with the bones of wondrous men: Joseph of 
Arimathea and his son Josephus, King Arthur and his golden- 
haired, sad Queen, whose bones were happily discovered to 
add glory to the new erection, kings, queens and bishops in long 
array. Afterwards some of the most notable of these were 
gathered into the two pyramids of which we have spoken and 
placed beside the high altar. Once this chapel of St. Joseph 
stood apart, but a Galilee was added to connect it with the 
Great Church of SS. Peter and Paul, to be “ magnificently com- 
pleted,” as King Henry said, “by myself and mine heirs.” 
Henry died before the noble structure he had designed was 
more than just begun. It was not till one hundred and nine- 
teen years later, in 1303, that it was dedicated, the work of 
enlarging and adorning not being “ magnificently completed,” 
as Henry wished, till 1374. 

Outside its Irish and ecclesiastical history, two great mov- 
ing traditions form the glory and the romance of Glastonbury. 
They are the tradition of St. Joseph of Arimathea and the tra- 
dition of King Arthur. The one is Christian in origin, the other 
is pagan. It is a curious commentary on the power of a place 
like Glastonbury to combine diverse ideas into one harmonious 
whole, that these two traditions, so unlike each other—the 
story of the Jew who buried Our Lord in his own new tomb near 
Jerusalem, and the story of the Celtic chieftain who in twelve 
battles in the West drove the Romans from his native borders— 
should have become so intermingled that we cannot now sepa- 
rate them one from another. For did not Joseph bring with 
him, in his voyage to the West, the cup of the Holy Supper and 
the lance which pierced our Saviour’s side? And was it not this 
very cup of inexhaustible nourishment and spiritual strength 
and this bleeding lance that Arthur’s knights set forth to find 
when they undertook the arduous quest of the Holy Grail? A 
quest to which only Parzival (called in the Welsh tale, Pere- 
dur) and Galahad won, and that through great adventures, be- 
cause they alone were pure in heart. 
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How the two traditions met and mingled is a long story, for 
it only took place gradually, as one idea led to or suggested 
another. The legend of St. Joseph is briefly this. After the 
resurrection of Our Lord, he with twelve companions set forth 
towards the west, carrying with them some of the blood and 
water washed from the Saviour’s wounds and the sacred cup 
of the Last Supper. They landed at Marseilles, but were sent 
on, it is said by St. Philip, to Britain. Here they landed in A.D. 
63 on the western coast, and hearing that they only desired a 
modest means of living, the pagan king gave them a certain 
island surrounded by woods, thickets and marshes, called Ynys- 
vitrin, or Glastonbury, on the very outskirts of the kingdom. 
On Wirral Hill they rested on their way and ever since it has 
been called “ Weary-all Hill,” from the fatigue of Joseph and 
his followers; the footprint in the stone on which his foot 
rested may be seen there to this day. There Joseph leaned for’ 
rest upon his staff, and it took root in the ground and blossomed 
forth into the thorn that ever blooms at Christmastide.’ Such 
is the simple story of St. Joseph, though early native traditions 
make Brons or Bran the Blessed (the very Bran whose won- 
drous voyage the Irish tales recount) the bringer of Christianity 
to Britain. 

The story of St. Joseph’s coming to Glastonbury was doubt- 
fully received. Old William mentions it in 1135 as contained 
in the “ Charter of St. Patrick,” a spurious document, the critics 
say; and of the Holy Thorn we hear nothing till long after his 
time. But in later days the idea that St. Joseph brought Chris- 
tianity to Britain and that he made his resting-place in Glaston- 
bury, found favor; it added to the lustre of the growing monas- 
tery, which was beginning to forget its Irish origin and Welsh 
connection, to believe that one who knew Our Lord had set- 
tled there, and helped to spread its fame. A later historian of 
the abbey, John of Salisbury, firmly believed the tale. and 
urges its acceptance. Above all, the widespread idea of the 
survival of the Holy Chalice appealed to men’s minds alike 
from the romantic and the religious point of view; and before 
the end of the twelfth century, we have the first extant ver- 


* The original thorn tree is gone, but a cutting from it grows within the Northern 
gate of the Abbey grounds. Another off-shoot grows hardily in the garden of the 
bishop’s palace. The guardian told us in 1916 that it blossomed “last Christmas.” 
It is certainly a Mediterranean thorn and may have come from the Holy Land. It is 
of vigorous growth and vitality. Henry VIII.’s Commissioners declared that it blos- 
somed at Christmas time. 
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sions of the romance of the Holy Grail, coming in from French 
sources. Li conte del Graal is dated between 1175 and 1182, 
and de Boron’s text belongs to the close of the same century. 
There is no mention in these of Glastonbury or of the Holy 
Thorn. Bron or Bran the Blessed is still spoken of as he who 
first brought Christianity to Britain and was the first keeper 
of the Grail. Nor is there any suggestion of a Grail-Quest, 
which became the chief feature of the story in the Arthurian 
cycle. These, to us, essential elements in the legend were, as 
I think, added from purely Celtic sources, and are the Celtic 
contribution to the undying tale. 

Those of us who have seen Wagner’s “ Parsifal” will re- 
member how confused is the part played by the Sick or Lame 
King in the story, and how difficult it is to understand why he 
comes into the story at all. The bleeding lance, too, though 
it is made to bear a scriptural significance, seems curiously out 
of place; we feel the story could develop equally well without 
its introduction. But the old Welsh tale of Peredur, who is the 
native representative of Parzival or Percival, provides the clue. 
In the midst of Peredur’s adventures we find this passage: 
“And Peredur rode forward. And he came to a vast and 
desert wood, on the confines of which was a lake. And on the 
other side was a fair castle. And on the border of the lake he 
saw a venerable, hoary-headed man, sitting on a velvet cushion, 
and having a garment of velvet upon him. And his attendants 
were fishing in the lake. When the hoary-headed man beheld 
Peredur approaching, he arose and went towards the castle. 
And the old man was lame. Peredur rode to the palace, and 
the door was open, and he entered the hall. And there was the 
hoary-headed man sitting on a cushion and a large fire blaz- 
ing before him. And the man asked the youth to sit on the 
cushion; and they sat down and conversed together.” 

The old man then tells Peredur: that he is his uncle, his 
mother’s brother, and they continue to converse when “ Pere- 
dur beheld two youths enter the hall and proceed up to the 
chamber, bearing a spear of mighty size, with three streams 
of blood flowing from the point to the ground. When the com- 
pany saw this, they began wailing and lamenting. But for all 
that the man did not break off his discourse with Peredur. And 
as he did not tell Peredur the meaning of what he saw, he fore- 
bore to ask him concerning it. But when the clamor had a lit- 
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tle subsided, behold two maidens entered with a large salver 
between them, in which was a man’s head, surrounded by a 
profusion of blood. Thereupon the company of the court 
made so great an outcry, that it was irksome to be in the same 
hall with them. But at length they were silent. And when time 
was that they should sleep, Peredur was brought into a fair 
chamber.” 

A long time elapses and Peredur has gone through many 
adventures, when one day “ Arthur was at Carleon on Usk, 
his principal palace and Peredur was seated in the centre of 
the floor of the hall” among the other knights. “ And there- 
upon they saw a black curly-haired maiden enter, riding upon 
a yellow mule, with jagged thongs in her hand to urge it on; 
she had a rough and hideous aspect... . She greeted Arthur and 
all his household except Peredur. But to Peredur she spoke 
harsh and angry words. ‘Peredur, I greet thee not, seeing 
that thou dost not merif it. Blind was fate in giving thee fame 
and favor. When thou wast in the court of the Lame King and 
didst see there the youth bearing the streaming spear, from the 
points of which were drops flowing in streams, even to the 
hand of the youth, and many other wonders likewise, thou didst 
not inquire their meaning nor their cause. Hadst thou done so, 
the king would have been restored to health and his dominions 
to peace. Whereas from henceforth he will have to endure 
battles and conflicts and his knights will perish and wives will 
be widowed and maidens left portionless, and all this because 
of thee.’” The strange visitor then tells the knights of a castle 
on a lofty mountain, in which a maiden is imprisoned, and 
whosoever will set her free will attain the summit of the fame 
of the world. Gwelchmai (who seems to be an earlier Gala- 
had) and Peredur undertake the quest, the former to set free 
the maiden, the latter because he will know the truth of the 
bleeding lance. Together they set out to seek the Castle of 
Wonders, a long and difficult task. Finally Peredur reaches a 
castle. He enters and seats himself one side of the hoary- 
headed man sitting in the great hall. Gwelchmai is already 
seated on his other hand. “Then, behold a yellow-haired 
youth came, and bent upon his knee before Peredur, and be- 
sought his friendship. ‘Lord,’ said the youth, it was I that... 
came with the bloody head in the salver, and with the lance 
that streamed with blood from the point to the hand, all along 
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the shaft.’” He then explains that it was the head of Peredur’s 
cousin, who had been killed by sorceresses who had also lamed 
his uncle, and that it had been foretold that he should avenge 
these deeds. This close of the story has no interest for us, but 
I think it is clear where the story of the lame Fisher-king arose. 
In the later and more Christianized forms of the legend he be- 
comes confused with Joseph of Arimathea, but otherwise it has 
no part in the legend about the Holy Cup; it is a pure addition 
from Celtic pagan sources. 

But more than this, the very central idea of the virtues of 
the cup itself has received accretions from contact with the 
Celtic romance of Wales and Ireland. A vessel of marvelous 
powers was one of the most familiar features in old Celtic 
stories. In every “house of hospitality,” or central hostelry 
for wayfaring men in ancient Ireland, the fire was kept always 
burning, in the caldron was always hanging upon the tripod, 
seething meat for all who chanced to pass that way. Each trav- 
eler as he came thrust in his fork and brought up the piece of 
meat in which it fixed itself; this was his portion, which he 
might freely eat before he went on his journey. After eating, 
he continued his way refreshed. It was the inexhaustible pot, 
the caldron from which none went away unsatisfied. 

Out of this actual event of daily recurrence the idea en- 
larged. The gods, too, possessed a magic caldron of marvelous 
virtues. Into the caldron of the Dagda, greatest of the ancient 
deities, the wounded and dead, killed in the Battle of Moytura, 
were thrown, that their wounds might be healed, and their 
dead restored to life. It was the Caldron of Renovation or 
Renewal from which none came away unhealed. What is still 
more remarkable is that this idea of the Irish Caldron of Reno- 
vation was so generally familiar that in the Welsh story of 
Branwen, daughter of Llyr, we find Bendigeid Bran or Bran the 
Blessed, afterwards adopted into Christian tradition as Bran, 
the Christianizer of Britain, giving such a caldron, which is 
said to have arisen out of the “ Lake of the Caldron” in Ire- 
land, as atonement for an insult committed against an Irish 
king, his guest and brother-in-law. There was, too, the magic 
caldron of Manannan mac Lir which provided food of what- 
ever flavor the eater desired. But beyond all this there was in 
every house and cottage in Ireland the caldron or pot upon the 
hearth, cooking the food that gave life and sustenance to the 
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family. It was associated in the minds of all with the thought 
of nourishment and comfort. Into this old native tradition, 
connected with a universal habit of life, there entered the 
‘Christian thought of the Eucharistic Cup, the giver of spiritual 
sustenance. In coming to Britain it found a soil prepared to 
receive it, wherein it could take root and flourish. It took 
a mystic form, half touched by old romance, and we know it as 
the Holy Grail, the cup of healing and of inexhaustible supply, 
hidden from men in the Castle of Wonders, to be attained only 
through a long and arduous quest. The “Quest” is purely of 
native origin, for it grew out of those old stories of marvelous 
and perilous adventures in the search for lost or hidden treas- 
ures of which the Tale of the Children of Tureann in Ireland 
and the Tale of the Adventures of Peredur in Wales, are only 
two out of a multitude of examples. 

When it became associated with the legend of the Round 
Table the story became wholly Celtic. As Conchobar, King of 
Ulster, gathered about him in Emain Macha the famous cham- 
pions of the Red Branch, whose mighty deeds culminated in 
the Quest for the Kine of Cooley, so Arthur the British king 
formed his Round Table of splendid knights, who went on the 
great Quest of the Sacred Cup, the Vision of the Holy Grail. 

Thus as we stand at Glastonbury on the hill or Tor which 
St. Michael and St. Brigit guard and look across the marshy 
plain in whose bosom lies Inys-vitrin, the Green Isle, within 
whose circle rise the ruined shafts and broken arch of the 
“ Great Church,” and the rich turrets of St. Joseph’s Chapel ° 
which are all that are left of its famous espa a succession 
of images passes across the mind. 

We see the wattled church of sixty feet, built by the Irish 
pilgrim whose coracle of hides once touched these shores, but 
whose name we cannot now recover. We see the Irish pil- 
grims gather year by year in crowds to visit the relics of St. 
Patrick’s tomb. We see beyond that the tired figure of St. 
Joseph climb with twelve companions the rising ground of 
Weary-all Hill, and planting there his staff to grow into the 
Holy Thorn. 

We see kings, great and small, brought here to rest, Coel 


In the present “ restorations” a heavy arch of solid masonry is being thrown 
across the delicate structure of St. Joseph’s Chapel, cutting off the chancel from the 
nave and completely ruining the effect of the light arcading. 
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the British chief, Edmund the Less, and Edgar and Edmund 
Ironsides, whose tombs were marked and known in Malmes- 
bury’s time. The noise of battle sounds, and down the quiet 
vale of Avallon come Danish hosts, while Alfred watches cakes 
at Atherney and dreams of conquest; we see him, in battle 
after battle, subduing them to his command; we see the great 
Canute, lord of a mighty empire in the north, doing honor to 
the remains of his most doughty foe, King Edmund Ironside. 

We see St. Dunstan taking instruction from his Irish 
teachers, illuminating manuscripts, building organs, found- 
ing bells, conducting choirs, making and unmaking kings, 
reforming monasteries, and warring with the devil himself. 

We see King Ina bestowing costly gifts upon the mon- 
astery; king after king and abbot after abbot, adding to its 
size and splendor. And lastly, we see King Henry, avaricious 
of its wealth, determining on the downfall of the famous 
house, and calling on his minions to lead forth and hang upon 
the Tor the last of the line of abbots, an old half-witted man, 
whose servile acquiescence in all Henry’s demands might 
well have saved his tottering steps and gray hairs. 

And over all this varied history hangs brooding the mem- 
ory of a great romance familiar to multitudes to whom the 
history of the monastery is unknown. For romance, the. 
ideal history created by the mind, outlives the actual chroni- 
cle of outward events. 








THE GOLDEN YEARS. 


BY FLORENCE GILMORE. 


=i | was the middle of the morning, when every 
one in the house was supposed to be busy, but 
with half the length of the corridor between him 
Z and the recreation room Brother Martin heard, 
\GQaes-— 4] coming unmistakably from that direction, the 
sound of voices and suppressed laughter, and a moment after- 
ward, of hammering, and of chairs being dragged across the 
floor. 

Brother was surprised; it would be unjust to say that he 
was also curious, for he often explained that he had no curi- 
osity; but, whatever his motive, he decided instantly that it 
would be well for him to go downstairs by the longer way 
which led past the recreation room door, and to glance in and 
see what could be afoot. Perhaps he was needed to help with 
some work—or some fun. 

He hurried down the corridor, instinctively walking on 
tiptoe as he drew near the door; he looked into the big, bare 
room for a second only, and noiselessly slipped away as fast 
as his seventy years and his two hundred pounds would per- 
-mit, although what he had seen was simple and commonplace: 
five novices were at work there, evidently making ready for 
some sort of entertainment. They had pushed the chairs 
against the wall, and the billiard table into a corner. One 
was measuring off lengths of yellow crépe paper; another, 
high on a step ladder, was decorating with yellow bunting, 
while the other three handed him tacks and material, and 
approved, criticized, or ridiculed his efforts. But Brother 
Martin did not watch them even for a moment; he stole away 
stealthily, guiltily. 

On the morrow it would be fifty years since he made his 
vows. He had thought sadly that, there being no one left who 
remembered the day, the anniversary would pass unheeded, 
but a week before the Rector had spoken to him concerning 
the date, calling it a great occasion; and as the intervening 
days passed, he had received a few letters, and a few little 
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gifts, and had shamefacedly perceived that elaborate prepara- 
tions were being made, which he, living in their midst, was 
expected neither to see nor to hear. It is always the part of 
jubilarians and superiors to be preternaturally dull as their 
feast days approach. 

The Rector—Father O’Donnell—had spoken kindly to 
Brother Martin of his long years of faithful, cheerful work in 
the service of the Masfer, and the letters had held like words of . 
praise; but Brother’s simple, childlike heart had been aching 
for many a day, it had been restless, and uneasy, and discon- 
tented, and the commendation of his friends and of his 
superior but made him more unhappy. “How little they 
know,” he thought more than once, “that many and many a 
time I have nodded—and worse than nodded—at my post, 
and visitors have had to ring the bell a second or even a third 
time before I heard. How little they suspect that often, when . 
I sweep the corridors, especially the upper one which Father 
O’Donnell seldom sees, I am careful not to look very closely 
into the corners; and that, as I set the tables in the refectory 
and help to wash the dishes, I am weary, weary of my task, 
and envy Brother Celestine his work in the library, and dear 
Brother John his care of the chapel and sacristy, and Brother 
Peter Paul the business which takes him, day after day, into 
the streets and the shops. They don’t know that, as I work, I 
have to say my beads again, and again, and again, to keep my 
thoughts in order.” 

So, sad.and ashamed, Brother Martin hurried from the 
recreation room and the sight of the novices at work there, to 
the corridor which he always swept at that hour; and as he 
went he muttered quite savagely: “The novices are very kind, 
and I am grateful—more or less grateful—but why don’t they 
keep to their books and their prayers? What kind of priests 
will they make, that’s what I am wondering.” And as he 
worked, not very briskly or cheerfully, he thought how old, 
how very old he was to be busy hour after hour, and how, for 
fifty years, he had cleaned that same place at the same time 
every day. Perhaps because his eyes were not as keen as they 
had once been, he did not see all the dust or all the scraps. 

On his way to the closet in which his supplies were kept, 
he passed the chapel, and as it lacked ten minutes of the hour 
at which he must be on duty at the front door, he decided to 
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step inside for a few moments and ask Our Lord to comfort, 
and strengthen him. Leaning his broom against the wall, he 
pushed open the door. He did not go inside. Two priests 
were there, helping the sacristan: and already palms were 
banked in the sanctuary and all three altars were a mass of 
_ yellow flowers. One glance, and with a sigh he slipped away 
unobserved, his heart heavier than before. “Why do they 
. want to have a celebration?” he asked himself. “The jubilee 
means nothing to me. I am tired, and cross. It’s a reproach, 
and nothing else.” 

Slowly the long day wore on. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Brother Martin found that he had lost his handker- 
chief and to get another he wearily climbed the three flights of 
stairs that led to his cell. As soon as he reached the long, nar- 
row upper hallway, he knew, from a streak of light cutting 
‘across the semi-darkness at the farther end, that his door was 
standing open; and before he reached it he heard a low voice 
and other sounds. Indignant, he hurried to the door to see 
that an old, old father, helped by a lay-brother, had put fresh 
curtains at his window, and a new mat beside his bed, and 
was then hanging, to the best possible advantage, a pretty 
print of our Blessed Mother with the Child Jesus clasped in her 
arms. He and the brother: were intent upon their work and 
did not see him, and feeling heartsick and even more miser- 
ably ashamed than before, Brother Martin stole away without 
his handkerchief. 

Not wishing to meet anyone he chose a little-used way 
leading down to the parlor floor, only to pass a room in which 
a band of novices were singing with great spirit, and he plainly 
distinguished the words, “fifty years,” and “golden years.” 
One of them saw him and hastily slammed the door; and an 
old father, chancing to come by at the moment, lav{hed and 
said: “ How much vim those novices are putting into that song! 
But we don’t have golden jubilees every day, Brother—or 
every year. You must be deaf and blind today.” 

Brother tried to laugh, but did not succeed very well. 
“They would do nothing, nothing, if they knew,” he told him- 
self; and feeling that he could bear it no longer he determined 
to go to the Rector at once and tell him just how discontented 
he was—and how wicked. The anniversary must not be cele- 
brated. It meant nothing to him; he had no heart in the re- 
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joicing. He was not worthy. He was only a lazy, discontented, 
tired, old man who wanted to be let alone. 

Brother went directly to Father O’Donnell’s room but did 
not find him there, and from five o’clock until six he was on 
duty at the door, and afterwards had to go to the refectory and 
set the tables for supper. It was quite half-past eight before 
he had the opportunity he sought, and every minute of the in- 
terval the desire to open the flood-gates, had grown stronger 
and yet stronger. 

He entered the Rector’s office dejectedly, but observing as 
Father O’Donnel! usually was, he did not notice the absence of 
Brother Martin’s habitual smile. He looked up from the let- 
ter he was writing, and said cheerily: “I was just going to 
send for you, Brother. Do you know, I’m afraid you’re going 
to be spoiled beyond redemption! Everyone in the house is 
besieging me for permission to do something for you tomor- 
row. Now tell me, what can I do? Tell me what you would 
like. I don’t want to be quite left out of this great cele- 
bration.” 

Brother hesitated, solemn faced and unbending, all the 
pent-up discontent and weariness of the preceding weeks 
clamoring within him for some sort of expression. He could 

not tell it all; he had no words. 
“Tell me quite simply; what do you wish from me?” 
Father O’Donnell insisted, beginning to see that something 
was wrong, and more than a little puzzled by Brother’s man- 
ner and the tragic expression on his round face. 

Thus urged, all Brother’s longings and troubles crystal- 
lized themselves into a single request. “Father,” he said, 
“ever since I was a novice I have swept the parlor corridor 
before hreakfast and the class-room corridor after I had 
helped with the dishes. It was so Father Moran—may God 
have mercy on his soul—it was so that Father Moran told me 
to do. And Father, tomorrow—just for tomorrow—may I 
sweep upstairs first, and downstairs afterward. You’re not 
old, and tired, and wicked, so you could never understand 
how it is, but of late I—I—” 

Father O’Donnell smiled very kindly into the gentle, child- 
like, anxious, old face. “ Yes, I think I do understand,” he 
contradicted. “Tomorrow you may sweep the upper corri- 
dor before breakfast and the lower one later; and you will be 
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on duty at the front door from three o’clock until five, instead 
of during your usual hours: just for tomorrow; and you might 
help Brother John in the sacristy at six. Ill tell Brother 
James Joseph to take your place in the refectory. But only 
for one day, Brother. Too much dissipation would never do!” 

This time Brother Martin laughed heartily, his face relax- 
ing, and brightening, and brightening still more until it fairly 
beamed. His heart had suddenly grown unaccountably light. 
The lovely decorations in the chapel, the renovation of his 
cell, the plans for an entertainment in the recreation room, 
not one of these had helped: he was happy at last. 

The next day passed on wings. Brother Martin could 
hardly contain his happiness. Early in the morning Solemn 
High Mass was sung, followed by Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, and he and another old brother served, as 
happy and care-free as boys and far more reverent. He had a 
place of honor in the refectory at every meal, and there were 
flowers on all the tables and yellow bunting was draped about 
the window frames. Throughout the day he did exactly what 
he should not have been doing at that particular hour, and in 
the evening the novices gave a funny, and really clever, little 
play at which he laughed until tears rolled down his cheeks. 
That night his prayers were longer than usual and ecstati- 
cally fervent. Looking back over the fifty years of his reli- 
gious life he knew that his thanks must never end. 

Not until long after the house was still and every light had 
been extinguished did he creep into bed, too happy to know 
how utterly weary he was. “I’m glad that I am to go back to 
the dear old routine tomorrow,” he whispered; “very, very 
glad.” And afew minutes later he murmured drowsily: “‘ The 
parlor corridor before breakfast, and the class-room corridor 
after I have helped in the kitchen—thank God!‘ It was so 
Father Moran told me to do, fifty years ago today.” 


























ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


X. 


#71 HE private Parousia of the Son of Man is the con- 
tinued topic of our search. Jesus told the Twelve 
that He would come to them individually at the 
hour of death, “ to take them up ” to the Kingdom 
=——6 of His Father. More evidence to this effect than 
could well be crowded into the confines of a single study still 
awaits consideration, and it is to this untouched material that 
we now set hand. Two parables shall chiefly concern us—the 
Parable of the Virgins and the Parable of the Talents, reported 
by St. Matthew in the twenty-fifth chapter, immediately after 
the Olivetan Discourse. What reason led to their insertion in 
this particular part of the Matthean text, and what, precisely, 
was their intended force and point? Are they illustrations of 
the thought preceding—further developments, so to speak, of 
the Parable of the Thief?* Or, must we set them down as de- 
scriptions of the Second Advent and the manner of the world’s 
judging, when the Lord of Glory comes? 

It will be noticed that the Parable of the Ten Virgins, 
curiously enough, begins with a reference to the future: “ Then 
shall the Kingdom of Heaven be compared to ten virgins, who 
went forth to meet the Brigegroom *—a grammatical construc- 
tion which plainly intimates that the understanding of the com- 
parison is beyond the present knowledge of the disciples, 
though it shall later be put within their reach. When is this to 
be? The text does not explicitly say; but on a strikingly simi- 
lar occasion, where St. Matthew quotes the Lord as distin- 
guishing between the “ foolish and the wise,” * the verb “ liken ” 
or “compare ” * again stands before us in the future tense, and 
the subject of discourse is the salvation of those individuals, 
and those individuals only, who beware of.“ false prophets,” 
and “ do the will of the Father Who is in Heaven.” By “false 


- 2Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39. 
* Matt. xxv. 1. The figure fen denotes universality. 
* Hoévpog. wwpds. Compare Matt. xxv. 2; vil. 24, 26. Same adjectives in both 
instances. *dpowhjcerat, Matt. vii. 24, 26; xxv. 1. 
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prophets” the Pharisees clearly are meant, and the whole 
Palestinian world-view for which they stood sponsor to an un- 
suspecting folk. “Not everyone that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of My Father Who is in Heaven. Many will say to Me in 
that day Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in Thy name, and by 
Thy name cast out demons, and by Thy name do many mighty 
works? And then, willl profess unto them, I never knew you;* 
depart from Me, you that work iniquity. Everyone therefore 
that heareth these My words, and doeth them, shall be likened * 
to a wise man who built his house upon a rock; and everyone 
that heareth these My words, and doeth them not, shall be lik- 
ened to a foolish man that built his house upon sand.” * From 
the fact that the adjectives and the verbs employed are the 
same as in the Parable of the Ten Virgins, it is safe to conclude ~ 
that the underlying thought is identical, and that the phrase, 
“ Many shall say to me in that day,” has the meaning which we 
found it possessing elsewhere, namely—the day of death,’ the 
time of the Particular, as distinct from the General Judgment.® 

This conclusion will justify itself to satisfaction, as the 
study unfolds. It is the very heart of the teaching of Jesus. 
From the seventh chapter of St. Matthew to the thirtieth verse 
of the twenty-fifth, the Saviour insists on the individual and 
private character of salvation, as distinct from the public and 
glorious, which is to come at the end, and not, as expected, at 
the beginning of the Messianic Era. 

Who the Bridegroom was understood to be in the Parable 
of the Virgins, needs no lengthy explaining: it is the Saviour 
Himself. The appellation was taken from a figure of speech 
current in the literature of Palestine. The Jews were wont to 
speak of the “expected Kingdom of God” as a “ Marriage 

* Compare “I never knew you” with “I know you not.” Matt. vii. 23; xxv. 12; 
Luke xiii. 25-27. There is not the slightest eschatological reference in Luke xiii. 
25-27, or in vi. 43-45. Why should there be any in Matt. vii. 23 or xxv. 12? Is not 
the verse: “ Watch ye therefore, because you know not the day nor the hour” (Matt. 
xxv. 13), a clear indication that the meaning is the day of death, not the day of 
judgment? The recurrence of the phrase, “ Depart from Me” (Matt. xxv. 41), in 
connection with the General Judgment, is no proof that such is the meaning here. 
The scene in the seventh chapter is individual. Nor would the hearers have been 
reported as “astonished at the doctrine taught” (Matt. vii. 28), were it a mere 
rehearsal of existing views. 

*In some manuscripts: “I shall liken him.” ™ Matt. vii. 23-26. 

® Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; John xiv. 20; xvi. 23. Compare Matt. xii. 33-37. 


®° Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32; Luke xvii. 31 have already been cleared of any 
allusion to the Last Judgment. The destruction of Jerusalem is meant. 
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Feast,” and of themselves as the highly-honored intimates of 
the Groom. The Saviour on one occasion made a very telliug 
parable out of this current and popular imagery—the Parable 
of the Marriage Feast *°—in the course of which He so turned 
its point against His self-appointed intimates, that the barb 
must have been deeply wounding to their pride. Earlier in 
the Matthean Text, Christ appropriates the title of Bridegroom 
unto Himself. “Can the friends of the bridal room mourn, so 
long as the Bridegroom is with them?” He pointedly asks 
the Pharisees, when they approached Him with the plaint that 
His disciples were not observing the prescribed fasts. “Days 
shall come,” He replied, ‘‘ when the Bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them ”—a turn of events which Palestine had never 
considered possible!—“ and they shall fast in those days.” ™ 
Who can doubt the newness and the sureness of knowledge 
that lay behind such utterances?. The future was as the pres- 
ent to Him Who dared say such unprecedented things! 

Two points stand out most clearly: the Bridegroom is to 
be taken away, and He is also to return.’* St. Luke has a beau- 
tiful description of what is meant by this Return of the Bride- 
groom, and we shall turn aside for a moment to consider the 
Lukan Text. The description occurs immediately after the 
Lord’s injunction: “Let your loins be girt, and lamps burn- 
ing in your hands;” which is material of the same particular 
drift as the Parable of the Virgins. The Lord is quoted as 
saying: “Let you yourselves be like unto men who wait for 
their Lord, when He shall return ** from the marriage Feast; 
that when He cometh and knocketh, they may straightway 
open unto Him. Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord, 
when He cometh, shall find watching. Amen I say to you, that 
He shall gird Himself, and make them sit down to table, and 
shall come to their side and serve them ” ‘+—as moving a pic- 
ture of the reversed réles of Master and servant, as exists any- 
where in literature. It is the very summit of the idea of Service. 

The setting is fully as suggestive as the picture. The 
Parable of the Rich Fool, who bade himself be merry with his 
groaning goods, little recking that God would require his soul 
of him that very night,* has been recounted shortly before;* 
as also the example of the inconsiderate ravens and lilies, that 


10 Matt. xxii. 1-14. 11 Matt. ix. 14, 15. 12 Matt. xxv. 10. 
* dvahice. To “break up” a party; depart from a feast. 
“Luke xii, 35-37. / 8 cabey th vu. * Luke xii. 16-21. 
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neither sow nor reap, nor gather into barns, trusting to Provi- 
dence for the means of subsistence, and not mistaking the 
problem of living for the meaning of life." This double con- 
trast is followed by the advice to seek the Father’s Kingdom, 
and to lay up a treasure in Heaven that faileth not, and where 
no thief draws nigh” **—a context in which it is impossible 
to interpret the “Kingdom” or the “coming,” save as asso- 
ciated with the hour of death. “And if He shall come in the 
second watch, and if in the third, and find them so, blessed 
are those servants. But know this, that if the master of the 
house knew at what hour the thief was coming, he would have 
watched, and would not have allowed his house’ to be 
broken through. Be you also ready; for in an hour that you 
think not, the Son of Man will come.” *° 

The whole context culminating in this verse is even more 
plainly of the Lord’s coming to the individual at death, than 
the corresponding material in St. Matthew. And if any doubt 
existed, St. Peter’s question would suffice for its dispelling; 
for, it was on hearing these words that he said to the Saviour: 
“Lord, speakest Thou this parable (of the Thief) unto us, or 
also unto all?” *. There can be no serious question, therefore 
from the sum of the evidence thus far assembled, that St. 
Peter here understood by the “coming of the Son of Man” 
the Lord’s return from the Marriage Feast, to take him at 
death to the “Kingdom of Glory” which is not of this world. 
And such, too, was the thought in St. Luke’s mind when he 
put pen to parchment for the composition of this section. His 
testimony links itself up most consistently with the abundant 
witness of St. John to the same effect. The Jewish conception 
of salvation had been transcended and overcome. 

With matters thus clarified through the aid of compara- 
tive analysis, we are in a position to understand the Parables 
of the Virgins and the Talents. They are intended as concrete 
illustrations of the thought preceding, namely—the Lord’s 
coming to the individual at the hour of death, to “take him 
up ” to the Kingdom of Glory,” which the Father has prepared 
from all eternity for those who love and acknowledge the Son; 


™ Luke xii. 22-31. . % Luke xii. 33, 34. 

% For “house” see Matt. vii. 26, 27; Luke vi. 49. 

*®Luke xii. 38-40. St. Mark, instead of “the thief,” has “the Lord of the 
house cometh.” Mark xiii. 35.—1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Peter iii. 10; Apoc. iii. 3 and xvi. 25 
cannot be adduced in disproof of this reading, as will be shown in due course. 

“Luke xii. 41. Matt. xxiv. 40, 41. 
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—a Kingdom. of quite another nature from that which the 
eschatologists of Palestine expected to see established. The de- 
scription of this private and individual salvation is made most 
forceful, by being set over against the public and glorious 
judgment,” which the Saviour announces as postponed in the 
thirteenth chapter, and magnificently describes in the twenty- 
fifth. Already in thé course of these studies we have found 
the disciples inquiring of the Saviour, where this “ receiving 
of one and rejecting of another ” was to take place.” A selec- 
tive process of this purely moral and spiritual nature was 
beyond their powers to conceive. And Jesus replied that it 
would take place even in Israel at the time of her destruc- 
tion. There was to be no other kind of salvation, when the 
Old Kingdom fell. 

Is it not this new doctrine of salvation which the Saviour 
is illustrating in the Parables of the Virgins and the Talents? 
The five foolish ones ** are those who had the wrong Jewish 
notion of the Kingdom; who expected that the Son of Man 
would come in the manner which the Rabbis taught, and so 
were unprepared to meet the Bridegroom coming suddenly at 
midnight in death to the sleeping ten. The five wise * ones 
are those who had the Saviour’s word of the Kingdom, and 
were spiritually ready, asleep or awake,” to open to Him 
straightway when He knocked. The Parable of the Virgins 
is, therefore, a picture of salvation as it will take place in - 
Israel unto the time of the destruction. Its point is the sud- 
den coming of the Bridegroom to take the ready and to leave 
the unprepared. The Parable of the Talents, on the other 
hand, is a picture of salvation, as it shall come to those who 
live to see the nation fall, and it clearly shows that there shall 
be no difference in the manner of their saving, simply a more 
severe test of their fruitful or unproductive lives. “Now 
after. a long time the Lord of those servants cometh, and 
maketh a reckoning with them ”—a vivid assurance to the 
Twelve that there is to be no public, general and glorious sal- 
vation, when the Kingdom of Israel is overthrown. Then, and 


3 Matt. xxv. 31-45. 

* Matt, xiii. 30, 40, 49. For proof, see Tue Catnotrc Wortp, March, 1918. 

% Luke xvii. 37. * Luke xvii. 37. * 

% Compare Matt. vii. 26, 27. *% Compare Matt. vii. 24, 25. 

For the phrase “ slumbered and slept,” see Isaias v. 27. When the meaning 
of the parable is discovered, long-standing difficulties melt away, such as shops 
open at midnight for the purchase of oil, and the selfishness of the five wise in re- 
fusing to share their oil with the others. Readiness is personal and incommunicable. 
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afterwards, as in the meanwhile, the Son of Man shall come to 
the individual in salvation or rejection at the hour of death. 
And this was clearly what St. Matthew meant when he twice 
quoted the verse: “ he that persevereth unto the end, the same 
shall be saved.” He wished to let His readers see that in Jew- 
ish as well as in post-Jewish times, there was to be no other 
Gospel-of the Kingdom.” 

What better proof that such is, indeed, the purport of 
these two Matthean parables than St. Luke’s apparently baf- 
fling account of the Parable of the Pounds, assigned to a dif- 
ferent occasion? The scene is probably Jericho. Jesus is 
approaching Jerusalem, and is addressing a mixed audience 
publicly, in language much more guarded than that which He 
used when privately speaking to four of His disciples on the 
Mount of Olives. He tells the mixed gathering before Him of a 
“ certain nobleman, who went into a far country, to take unto 
himself a kingdom, and to return. And calling his ten serv- 
ants, he gave them ten pounds, and said to them: Trade 
with these, till I come.** But his citizens hated him, and they 
sent an embassage after him, saying: We will not that this 
man reign over us. And it came to pass that he returned, hav- 
ing received the Kingdom; and he commanded those servants 
to whom he had given the money to be called to him, that he 
might know what they had gained by trading.” ** The exami- 


* nation of each individual servant follows. The fruitful are 


rewarded; the unprofitable are cast out; and those hostile 
citizens, who “ would not that this man reign over them,” are 
ordered to be hewn down * in His presence; a severe phrase 
that has an interesting and instructive history in the Old Testa- 
ment pages, which could not have been lost on the sensitive 
ears that heard it fall from the Master’s lips. . 
Zaccharias used the equivalent,of this verb in connection 
with “ the laying waste of the pride of the Jordan and the wail- 
ing of the shepherds, who fed the flock of slaughter.” * 
Ezekiel employed it of “ unfaithful Jerusalem, thrust through 
with the sword.” ** The Second Book of the Macchabees as- 
sociated it with the plundering of the Temple by Antiochus, 


% Matt. x. 22; xxiv. 13. 

* Zwo Epyouat.—The very words used by Jesus to Peter, in referring to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. John xxi. 22, 23. Compare Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28. Cf. Tue 
CaTHotic Wortp, April, 1918, p. 86; May, p. 169. : 

Luke xix. 12-15. 8 yaracpalu. * Zach. xi. 5. % Ezek, xvi. 40. 
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and his order to the soldiery to give no quarter to the citi- 
zenry of Jerusalem. * It also brought to mind “that hateful 
prince Apollonius, “ who took adyautage of the Sabbath rest, 
to butcher a very great multitude.” *’ It revived the thought 
of those who would not “conform to the ways. of the Gentiles, 
and were hewn asunder in consequence.” ** The only reliev- 
ing feature in Old Testament history was the recurrence of 
this same verb in the description of the Macchabean victories 
over the former enemies of Israel *°—a slender chance on 
which to build any nationalist hopes. Jesus, by the simple use 
of a powerful verb that had a history in the literature of Israel, 
compelled His hearers to see destruction where they expected 
glory; defeat, where they looked for triumph and everlasting 
exaltation. He knew that they would not accept His forecast 
of history; and so He sought to make them see the future 
course of events in the light of the past. Through the agency 
of powerful kinesthetic images, like the “gathering of the 
eagles ” and the “ hewing down of the hostile citizens” by the 
invading hosts—He had already identified His “coming” 
with the armies of invasion—Jesus graphically brought that 
past before them and made it a picture of what was soon to be. 
If their intellects and wills were closed, their imagination was 
open to suggestion. Truly, the resourcefulness of His teaching 
power has not yet been sounded to its depths. 

In what particular connection was the Lukan Parable of 
the Pounds uttered? Manifestly, in connection with the pre- 
vailing views of the Kingdom and salvation, this relationship 
being more than once indicated in what we find recited im- 
mediately before. We have, first, the visit of Jesus to the tax- 
commissioner Zacchaeus, and the murmuring of the crowd 
against His going to a sinner’s house. It is the only occasion 
on which Jesus ever offered Himself as a guest, and He ex- 
plained His action by saying that it was in accord with the 
Divine appointments. “Zacchaeus make haste and come 
down; for-this day I must *” abide in thy house.” _ What the 
Divine appointment was, Jesus lets us know in the statement 
which He makes to the despised tax-commissioner, upon the 
confession of the latter that if he ever defrauded any man, 
he paid him back fourfold. “Jesus said to him: “This very 


2 Mac. v. 12. 2 Mae. v. 24. 
%2 Mac. vi. 9. 2 Mac. viii. 24; x. 17, 31, 37; xii. 26. 
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day is salvation“ come to this house: because he also is a son 
of Abraham. For the Son of Man is come to seek and save 
that which was lost.” * The “for” explains why salvation is 
come to such as Zacchaeus. The Lord’s visit and His host’s 
receiving salvation are wholly in harmony with the Father’s 
will and plan. The bounties of God have no such shrunken 
outlook in their dispensing as that which has been assigned 
them in the prejudices of men. 
The fact to be noted is the way Jesus speaks of salvation. 

He describes it as a present relation; as something already 
within reach, and not waiting to be put into effect at the end 
of Israel and the expected renewal of the world. It was an 
idea to which He had called attention before, in the verse 
about “ one being taken, and one being left this very night.” * 
In striking contrast to this announcement of salvation as a 
present actuality is the Pharisaic conception of it as some- 
thing wholly future, which we find mentioned in the eleventh 
verse immediately following: “And as they were hearing 
these things, He added and spoke a parable, because He was 
nigh to Jerusalem, and because they thought that the King- 
dom of God was immediately to appear.” ** The most instruc- 
tive thing about this verse is the connection which it estab- 
lishes between what Jesus said to Zacchaeus and what He was 
about to say in the Parable of the Pounds.** Nay more, the 
parable which Jesus stands upon the point of uttering is clearly 
represented in the text,“ as something drawn forth from His 
lips by the belief of His hearers, that “ the earthly Kingdom of 
glory” was about to come. The grammatical signals are all 
set for a reaffirmation of the statement which Jesus made to 
the tax-commissioner, and for a denial of the expectation with 
which the minds of those who heard Him were uneasily filled. 
Approached in this contextual light, the Parable of the Pounds 
should reveal its intended point, and cease to be the glitter- 
ing generality which it all too often is, we fear, in the skim- 
ming comment of the books. 

@ owrnpla éyéveto.—Luke xix. 9. Compare ofcat in next verse. 

“Luke xix. 1-10. 

* Luke xvii. 34. Compare the present participle cw{éuevot in Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. 
i, 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. Contrast the present tense dyovilecte in Luke xiii. 24 with the 
futures of rejection in Luke xiii. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

“Luke xix. 11. 


* *Axoubvtwy 38 aitGv tata. The taica refers to chuepov owrnpla éyévero in verse 9. 
“ Elxey ody, Luke xix. 12. “He said therefore.” - 
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Is not Jesus. “the nobleman, who went into a far coun- 
try, leaving many servants and enemies behind him, the for- 
mer of whom He counseled to lead productive lives until 
He came? Is not He the one Who is to come back, ajter hav- 
ing received the Kingdom—-that Kingdom. not of glory, but of 
tribulation, which He has solemnly told His hearers some of 
them shall live to see? 

Is He not speaking of His Return, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, at which time, according to Daniel, He was to 
receive the Kingdom? And what else can be meant by this 
Return but His coming at the hour of death to each and every 
one of His servants, and to those “ hostile citizens ” who would 
not that He be their King? Is He not, therefore, solemnly pro- 
claiming that salvation shall be individual and private, not 
public and glorious, when Israel is destroyed? What other 
meaning can be attached to the thoroughly un-Jewish state- 
ment: “And it came to pass that He returned, having re- 
ceived the Kingdom? ” 

The Second Advent is out of the question. Jesus, as all 
the evidence thus far gathered goes to show, has disconnected 
that event from all association with the fall of Jerusalem. Be- 
sides, the verbs *’ used are too incidental to be employed of 
the Final Coming; and what follows in the text is not indica- 
tive of a glorious pageant, but a picture of disaster. Jesus is 
portrayed as weeping over Jerusalem, “because it had not 
known the time of its visitation,” ** and was soon to reap the 
whirlwind it had sown. There is no thought anywhere but of 
destruction, spiritual and material. The days that are to come 
are “ days of vengeance,” ** not of “glory.” We are in a cor- 
rective atmosphere where the Palestinian doctrine of racial 
salvation as the future privilege of the sons of Abraham is 
repudiated both by word and deed. It was repudiated by the 
Lord’s visit to Zacchaeus, and by the defiant declaration that 
this member of an outcast class was also “a son of Abraham ” 
—a liberal action and a liberal statement that gave deep of- 
fence to the party in power. And besides, if St. Luke really 
had the Palestinian conception of the “Kingdom” in mind, 
when he reported the Parable of the Pounds, would he ever 
have gone to such grammatical lengths to let his readers see 


“ bxoctotpw. exavépyouat. Luke xix. 12, 15. *Luke xix. 44; xxiii. 28. 
@Luke xxi. 22. 
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that Jesus was refuting, instead of reproposing, the views 
which His hearers held? Impossible! No man, who believes 
one doctrine, works up his text grammatically to prove an- 
other in its stead. 

Of one thing only, therefore, can the Saviour here be 
speaking, namely, the “Return of the Lord of those servants, 
after a long time, to make a reckoning with them at the hour 
of death.” The text has the same corrective purpose as the 
Matthean Parable of the Talents. Both are of a piece. It 
expresses, furthermore, under the form of a story, what St. 
John tells us in open speech: “I will come again, and ‘take 
you up unto Myself,’ that where I am, you may be also.” ° The 
sole reason why the Lukan Parable of the Pounds does not at 
once disclose its thoroughly un-Jewish character is our failure 
to visualize the compulsion which the Saviour was under, to 
teach the new in the very terms and pictures of the old. It is 
this characteristic feature of the Lord’s manner of teaching 
which has been mistaken by many critics for Jewish propa- 
ganda on the part of His reporters. 

There are differences, and many, between the Lukan 
account of the Parable of the Pounds and the Matthean of 
the Talents. But when we bear in mind the different manner 
in which Christ was accustomed to address the general public 
and to speak to the Twelve in private, these discrepancies of 
time and place, scene and incident, background and detail, 
gradually fall away, leaving us in the presence of a common 
and united thought—a description, namely, of the kind of 
salvation that is to come, when Israel falls. And in the one 
instance as in the other, Jesus assures His listeners that their 
expectations are unfounded. The Messianic Kingdom of 
Glory is not to be established until “the end of the age of the 
Gentiles.” In the meanwhile, an historical Kingdom of God 
is to be set up among the nations, in which the winning of one’s 
soul or its losing shall be the fate of the individual at death. 
This teaching is too firmly embedded in the Synoptic and 
Johannine text to be successfully dislodged. It is the fugue 
of all four Gospels. 

Some points need clearing. Is the picture of a nobleman 
of high rank going to a distant Sovereign to obtain authority 
over his vassals, an allusion to Herod the Great, or his son, 


® John xiv. 3. 
% St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tue Carnotic Worn, March, 1918. 
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Archelaus, and their intriguing at Rome for kingship over the 
Jews? The resemblances are very striking, but there is no 
proof that they amount to more than an unintended coinci- 
dence. The Saviour, in the picture drawn at Jericho, is re- 
ferring to Daniel’s well-known vision—“ the coming of a Son 
of Man before the Ancient of Days to receive.sovereignty, and 
glory, and a kingdom” *—a prophecy which He elsewhere 
declared, as here, would he separately, not simultaneously, 
fulfilled. Nor need the incident about the “ embassage sent 
after Him” be extraneously interpreted. On the occasion of 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem—reported immediately 
after the address at Jericho—Jesus is expressly asked by the 
Government officials to repudiate the Messianic title of King, 
with which the populace acclaimed Him—a title which St. 
Luke significantly inserts in the very text of the psalm ™ sung 
by the people in His honor. Besides, we have explicit evidence 
of the unwillingness of the Jews to have “ this man reign over 
them.” They openly repudiated His Kingship, taunting Him 
cruelly with the title, as He hung upon the cross. 

True, all this was posterior to the address at Jericho; but 
in the wonderful knowledge of the future which we have 
already found the Saviour exhibiting at more than one stage 
of the present investigation, it were folly to deny that Jesus 
foresaw and foreknew the Government’s cruel decision in 
His regard. Some have seen a Palestinian picture in the 
appointment of the “faithful servants” to rulership over ten 
cities or five, according to their respective earnings.®* There is 
more suspicion than evidence in this accusing charge. One 
of the common thoughts of the New Testament is the sharing 
of the King’s sovereignty by the meritorious just, and it is this 
Christian thought, not a Palestinian scene, to which Jesus is 
here alluding. “The Parable of the Pounds is, therefore, a 
correction of the Jewish expectation that the “Kingdom of 
God,” in an eschatological sense, is nigh. It is the inculca- 
tion of the wholly different idea that salvation or rejection is 
to come to the individual at the hour of death, regardless of 
his relations to Israel, or hers to him. And that is why, in 
St. Luke’s own words: “He added and spoke a parable, be- 

"Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
Luke xix. 38. “ Blessed the King Who cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
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cause He was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they thought the 
Kingdom of God must needs forthwith appear.” 

Thus, after much sifting and comparing, much examin- 
ing into this little luminous link or that, we are again forced 
to face the conclusion that the chief and most concerning 
sense in which the Saviour spoke of His “coming,” in the 
Synoptic Gospels no less than in St. John, was His Return to 
the individual at the hour of death, to bid Him enter into the 
joy of His Lord and Master, or be gone forever from His 
presence. Such was to be the manner of man’s saving in the 
New Kingdom, while it still lay encradled in the Old; and such 
it would continue to be, from the day that Israel fell, until 
the Lord returned in the glory of His Father with the angels, 
to judge the living and the dead. A majestic sweep of his- 
torical vision, unmatched by any of the broken lights that 
went before; a redeeming perspective in which Israel is but a 
passing incident, and the nations are the unmeasured reality 
that endures; a most accurate forecast of the future, as anyone 
may see, when the precise nature of the teaching method of 
Jesus is discovered and appraised. 

Still further evidence that the parables under review are 
records of corrective teaching, not transcripts of Rabbinical 
thought, may be gathered from the phrase accompanying their 
recital in the First Gospel and the Third, namely: “ Whoever 
hath, to him it shall be given, and he shall abound; but who- 
ever hath not, from him shall be taken away that also which 
he hath.” ** The phrase is evidently regarded as important, 
since the-three Synoptic writers report it, five times in all. Its 
first mentioning is in connection with the Parable of the Sower, 
its second with the Parable of the Talents or the Pounds *—a 
circumstance which clearly indicates that these two latter 
parables are applied illustrations of the former. The under- 
lying idea in the five contexts where we find the phrase re- 
ported, is the right or wrong view taken of the Kingdom;” « 
convincing cross-demonstration of the thesis which we have 
been all along upholding. “Take heed how you hear,” St. 
Luke quotes the Lord as saying, after He had explained to 
the Twelve the Parable of the Sower. There can be no doubt, 


® Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 

* Matt. xiii. 12; xxv. 29; Mark iv. 25; Luke viii. 18; xix. 26. - 
® Matt. xiii. 12; xxv. 29; Luke viii. 18; xix. 26. 
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therefore, that the phrase has reference to current belief, and 
is employed in a warning, corrective sense. 

A Greek verb used by St. Matthew in two widely separated 
verses, lets us see the conditions that provoked this adapted 
quotation from Isaias*°—the verb “to snatch away.” It 
is used by the author of the First Gospel when writing of “ the 
violence that the Kingdom of Heaven suffered from the days 
of John,” * and is re-employed jn the Lord’s description of the 
“seed that was snatched out of the heart of him who heard, 
but did not understand His teaching.” “* The Lord has in mind 
the proselyting campaign of the Pharisees against His new 
doctrine of the Kingdom; a conclusion which St. Luke makes 
certain when he links the verse about “ whosoever hath, or 
hath not,” with the perseverance of the receivers of the word. 
The meaning of the phrase in question clarifies itself into the 
following statement: “ Whoever hath My word of the King- 
dom, as distinct from the doctrine of the Pharisees, to him 
more knowledge shall be given, and he shall abound; but who- 
ever hath not My word of the Kingdom, even that which he 
thinketh © he hath, shall be taken away.” By whom? By the 
“wicked” Pharisee, the one that cometh and “snatcheth 
away ” that which was sown in the heart of him who heard the 
word of the Kingdom, and understood it not.” © 

When the phrase is seen to have this particular .sense 
and bearing, the Parable of the Talents in St. Matthew and 
the Parable of the Pounds in St. Luke instantly resolve them- 
selves into two powerful descriptions of the fate awaiting 
those who accept the Pharisaic doctrine of salvation and 
refuse the word of Christ to the contrary. The servants who 
received money for trading, and who increased their store 
during the long absence of the Master, misled by no false fancy 
of the Kingdom that was to come, represent applied examples 
of the “seed that was sown on good ground ”—they heard the 
word of Christ and understood it, with good heart bringing 
forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixty, and some 
thirty.” *" They led long and fruitful lives, while the Lord 
was “gone into. a far country to receive for Himself a King- 

@Isaias lv. 11. 
@ dondlw. Matt. xi. 12; xii. 19. Read in connection Matt. xxiii. 15. 
@ Zoxdtovcwv. Matt. xi. 12. Compare Luke xvi. 16. 
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dom, and to return.” And the opposite picture—that of the serv- 
ant who had neglected to put his talent to good use, folding 
it unproductively in a napkin, instead—what else is this but a 
portrayal of him “ whose justice had not abounded more than 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees?” Idly waiting for the ex- 
pected master, to give Him His bare due when He came— 
“ Behold here what is thine! ”—the slothful servant saw others 
awarded the talent which he had neglected to improve. Wait- 
ing and working had not gone together in this instance, as 
Jesus said they should. When the Lord had reached this point 
in His address at Jericho, the audience remonstrated with Him 
for giving the parable such an unexpected turn.®* It seemed 
unjust that the unused pound should be taken away from the 
one who had it and given to another who already possessed 
much more. Whereupon the Lord declares: “J say unto 
you ”—the words denote corrective teaching—“ that unto every 
one that hath, it shall be given; but from him that hath not, 
even that which he hath, shall be taken away.” 

What does the Lord mean by this reply to the remon- 
strance of the crowd? An interesting cross-reference in St. 
Matthew informs us. The author of the First Gospel re- 
ports the Lord’s answer more fully than the author of the 
Third. “Whoever hath,” he says, “to him it shall be given, 
and he shall abound” ®—a verb which is employed in the 
famous verse: “Unless your justice abounds more than that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.”* In other words: “He that hath not My 
word of the Kingdom, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he thinketh he hath;” taken away, that is, by the wily 
Pharisee, who will tempt him to wait idly for a “Kingdom of 
God” that is not to come, instead of preparing actively for 
the one that is at hand, the portals of which are open to the 
fruitful believer at death. In no other. sense is Israel to see 
salvation within her borders, when the Son of Man receives the 
Kingdom foretold by Daniel. In no other sense is salvation to 
be lost or won, until the Lord returns in glory to judge the 
living and the dead. “Be ye therefore ready, for in an hour 
that ye think not (because of your Palestinian prepossessions), 
the Son of Man will come.” ™ 


®QLuke xix. 25. “And they said unto Him.” 
© xeotccedw. Matt. xiii. 12; xxv. 29. % geptccesw, Matt. v. 20. 
Matt. xxiv. 44; Luke xii. 40—o6 Boxeite in both instances. 
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What, then, is the Gospel of the Kingdom, which Jesus 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth verses of the Discourse an- 
nounces as the doctrine of salvation to be preached in the 
whole inhabited earth, for a testimony unto all the nations, 
before the end of the world comes? We think the con- 
clusion has been both textually and critically estab- 
lished, that the doctrine of salvation here proclaimed by Jesus 
is none other than the coming of the Son of Man to the in- 
dividual at the hour of death. The mass of evidence thus far 
collected in the present series of studies admits of no other 
interpretation; and even if we did not have such an abundance 
of testimony, the verse in which Jesus sets forth His doctrine 
of salvation—“ He that endureth unto the end, the same shall 
be saved ”—could readily clear itself of all association with 
the superseded eschatology of Palestine. The word “end” 
is without the definite article in this particular verse,"? and in 
every other instance where we find it reported.”* On the other 
hand, when the meaning is the “end” of Israel or the end 
of the world, the noun is always preceded by the article, to 
make the difference in meaning clear."* The sense, therefore, 
is the “ end of life,” of “ tribulation,” of “ trial,” not the “end 
of Israel,” or the “consummation of the world.” 

Additional considerations go to make this point more 
undoubted still. Not to mention the evidence set forth in the 
last two studies, we have the striking fact that all the contexts 
in which this Gospel of salvation is announced, are contexts 
which deal with steadfastness unto death as the new doctrine 
of the Kingdom.”* When read in the light of what surrounds 
its several mentionings, the verse about “ enduring to the end,” 
can have no other meaning. And if the several contexts of its 
employment are not enough to bring conviction, we have the 
translation of St. Luke, to satisfy the most exacting. The third 
evangelist puts the meaning of the verse beyond all reasonable 
doubt, when he translates it for Western eyes into the equiva- 
lent rendering: In your perseverance, you shall win your 


™ “OQ B88 drouctvac elc téX0c. Matt. xxiv. 13. Contrary to the general opinion, 
ixopévery is used by St. Matthew in the same sense as by St. Luke and St. John. 
% els téhoc. Matt. x. 22; Mark xiii, 13; Luke xxi. 19. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 16; 
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souls."© Faithfulness unto death to the Teacher and Media- 
tor,” in an organized,”. earthly Kingdem of triei and tribula- 
tion, is the condition of entrance into the Heavenly Kingdom 
of Glory; faithfulness intellectually, spiritually and morally— 
Jesus was no Kantian separatist!—is the Gospel of salvation. 

The Saviour spoke of His “coming” in three senses: to 
Israel in power; to the world in glory; and to the individuai in 
salvation or rejection at the hour of death. He did not an- 
nounce His Final coming as imminent, nor is He reported to 
this effect. The so-called “ Apocalypse of Jesus,” in which the 
Lord is supposed to have expressed belief in the nearness of 
the Last Advent, or to have had others do so in His stead, is 
actually a mass of corrective teaching to the contrary, as the 
results of the present investigation, so far forth, have shown, 
and shall show still further. The existence of these apocalyp- 
tic utterances is a creation of scholarship, due for the most 
part to the unproved and unprovable assumption that Jesus 
always spoke of His “ coming” in an ultimate and final sense. 
The fact of the matter is that in only three * verses of the Dis- 
course, out of a total of fifty-one, can His words be proved to 
have had. this meaning; and even in these, the end of the 
world is not presented as nigh, but as put off indefinitely. He 
Who appealed from Judaism to history for His vindication, 
solemnly declaring that even if heaven and earth passed, His 
word of the Kingdom would still remain,” appealed to a wit- 
ness which has faithfully reproduced His forecast for twenty 
centuries and bids fair to do so unto the end. 

Luke xxi. 19.—éy th dbxouevf bud, xthoecbe ta5 buxds busy. Here the new spir- 
itual idea of salvation is cut clear from the physical-preservation doctrine of Pales- 
tine, and expressed in the very terms of the latter: ‘ Not a hair of your head shall 
perish.” Luke xxi. 17. For which phrase, see: 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 
1 Kings i. 52; Acts xxvii. 34. . 

™ Matt. vii. 22, 23; x. 32, 39; xxv. 40, 45. 
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THE PASSING OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 
BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


= LITERARY development of the World War 
‘yi which deserves searching analysis relates to the 
complete eclipse of the fame of M. Jacques 
Anatole Thibault, whose pen name is Anatole 
France. That his vogue entered the twilight 
even before the German guns had silenced the defences of 
Liége is no longer debatable, nor that, after four years of 
war, it is enveloped by the shadows of night. Of the thirty odd 
books he has written or any future books he may write, unless, 
indeed, the rumor of his change of heart be true, not one will 
remain an influence on French national life. If their utter- 
ances through a thousand varying sources may be accepted, 
the French people have cast aside for all time a philosophy 
which has borne such lamentable fruit. He whom powerfully 
assertive critics proclaimed the greatest of living writers, not 
alone in the French Republic, but in all the world of letters, 
he whom they deemed worthy to count among the immortals 
of literature, does not withstand the first test applied in his 
own generation. 

The French Republic, on July 4th and 14th, gathered to- 
gether her eminent men of letters as part of a grand pageant 
to celebrate the national féte day of her great ally and friend, 
and her own state heliday. The Academy had its full quota 
of orators and others especially honored on both these occa- 
sions, yet the name of Anatole France does not appear in the 
list. His countrymen have condemned most comprehensively 
the mighty works of which he boasts more loudly than be- 
comes an ironist, as well as the minor writings through which 
he is best known to the reading world outside of his native 
country. The time may come when an apologist will plead for 
the hours of pure delight which grew out of his fairy-tales, The 
Honey-Bee for instance, or the keen enjoyment of his drol- 
leries in holding up the origins of legends or the wizardry 
with which his pen envelops the commonplaces of life, or the 
pathos of it. But he has not yet lifted his voice. The writings 
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of Anatole France en masse have wrought a monstrous evil. 
It is nothing that en détail there is incomparable grace and 
much that is innocent told in a style surpassing all other 
authors in the modern school of French letters. 

The critics apologetically explain, that not in the nature of 
things could Anatole France hope to remain the idol of 
French letters—an aged and ailing man, an ironist, a skeptic, 
a hedonist. War literature must breathe the enthusiasms of 
youth, must be idealistic, passionately sincere. They hail him 
as the last and greatest of the Gallic ironists, who for pur- 
poses of classification may be considered to begin with Villon 
and include such widely separated members of the genre as 
Rabelais, Voltaire, Rousseau, Renan. Briefly, the critics have 
prepared imposing obsequies, but the important fact is that 
as the “foremost man of letters today,” they admit his pass- 
ing. 

This remarkable evolution suggests in a new way the dis- 
cussion of the fascinating question: What constitutes the 
imperishable element in literature? What quality has enabled 
Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, Schiller to fasten 
on the minds of such infinite variety of men, what makes the 
kingdom of Homer endure forever and the writings of the 
Latin poets of the Virgilian era, the solace of two centuries of 
thinkers? Some keen and discerning litterateurs, many of 
them American, have discussed the vogue of Anatole France 
from time to time, since the autumn of 1914 and always as 
something entirely of the past. They point unerringly to the 
reasons which expel his writings, no matter how brilliantly 
they stand out against contemporary literature, from those 
which human society crowns with immortality. Mr. William 
Marion Reedy, an incisive analyist, wrote in an article en- 
titled The Art of Anatole France, which appeared October 
29, 1915, in the excellent weekly he edits in St. Louis: “In 
point of grace and deftness, in smiling, sympathetic, smooth, 
urbane polished deadliness of destruction, he outranks the 
diabolist of The Philosophical Dictionary and The Huron.” 
Mr. Reedy adds that his predccupation with sexual license is a 
serious blemish. Mr. John L. Hervey, a critic who has shown 
an amazing ability in exposing the weakness of the literary 
superman, in a series of articles on Anatole France which 
aroused attention wherever the popularity of that arch-skep- 
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tic held sway, says: “He is a destroyer in his own field and 
of the nth power. This will of itself place him irrevocably in 
the lower walks of literature. Supreme greatness in a writer 
is not distinguished by a deadliness of destruction, but by life- 
giving creativeness.” 

The writers who have arraigned him as the chief of the 
false teachers who brought his countrymen to the pass in 
which they found themselves when the gray legions of Ger- 
many began their invasion, are too numerous to be cited. His 
doctrine of pleasure and the futility of suffering and self- 
denial, had borne logical fruit in the dwindling population. 
His gospel of spiritual freedom had resulted in the shifting of 
personal responsibility among the masses. But the lesson 
which the critics have driven home means that the veil of 
sophistry in which he has enveloped his literary art has been 
torn away. He may, says a versatile British writer, be assured 
of about five lines in the literary history of the next century. 
But these lines will show him as an evil power when his op- 
portunity for the betterment of humanity was supreme. His 
works are destructive, and every literary effort which lives, 
even for a brief span, is distinguished by procreativeness. 

From the element of destruction in the writings of Anatole 

France, comes the inevitable reaction. By those who have 
loved him and praised his writings “ just this side of idolatry,” 
satire is considered his most formidable weapon. But with the 
veil torn off he stands revealed more as an egoist than an 
ironist, as a romanticist when he would impress the reader 
as a profound historian, as the tool of a wizard rather than 
the wizard himself. As an illustration in condensed form, 
nothing is more illuminative than the fragment called After 
Herodotus found in the Christmas book which he wrote in 
November of 1915, Au profit des blessés du XV. Corps.” 
_... Prefatory to the dialogue between Xerxes and Democra- 
tus, an exiled King of Sparta who had refuge at the Persian 
court, France indulges in a typical ea-cathedra statement, 
that man has been changeless in all the centuries and that in 
the most distant ages, we find features peculiar to our own. 
Then he shows us Kaiser Wilhelm eas the Persian tyrant and 
the Greek as typical of the Entente nations. This from a so- 
called ironist, as though the merest tyro of history could not 
discover the resemblance for himself! 
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Xerxes. Man for man a Persian is worth more than a 
Greek. For Persians commanded by me alone, exceed their 
natural valiance by all the greatness which is imposed upon 
them. Your Greeks, equal and free, obeying not one chief 
but inspired only by their own hearts, which are often 
middling, for great hearts are rare, do battle only at their 
‘will. 

Democratus. Greeks are free O King, but not in every 
way. In Sparta not dying on the field but flying from it is 
death. 

Xerxes. I will disclose to you another advantage of the 
Persians over the Greeks. The Persians are closely united 
under my authority and the Greeks are perpetually quar- 
reling among themselves. 

Democratus. Their dissensions ceased at thy approach, 
O King. . 

Xerxes. No matter. Heaven is on my side. Alone 
among men Persians know the true gods. My design is not 
only to conquer Greece but all Europe. Europe is beauti- 
ful. Her heavens are kind and her soil fruitful. Of all 
mortals, I alone am worthy to possess her. 

Democratus. Son of Darius, if thou beholdeth in thy- 
self a god and thinketh to command an army of immortels, 
then thou hast not to listen to me. But if thou acknowl- 
edgeth thyself a man commanding men, think how fortune 
is like a wheel ever-turning and overturning those whom it 
hath lifted up. 

But Xerxes departed from the Spartan, not in anger 
but because he thought him mad. 


Very amusing, if one forgets the opening digression. But if a 
reader runs across another utterance of Anatole France anent 
the condition of the world and the results of the universal war, 
he will suffer a reaction. In this he disclaims that he ever 
wrote or thought that the French Republic of today bears the 
least point of resemblance to ancient Greece. 


That country (Greece) was never noble in politics. She 


was great in art, but never in war nor did she ever play a- 


distinguished réle in foreign policies. Her great wars were 
civil wars. She excelled in killing her own. But Greece 
had great historians. From them, we learn of the marvels 
of her Persian war. But if Persia had possessed great his- 
torians, what then? 
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This view of the value of all history, may temper the ver- 
- dict which painstaking historians have entered against the 
most pretentious of his books dealing with the past, the Vie 
de Jeanne d’Arc. Of his own confession; he doubts all chroni- 
cles of the past, as in reality he doubted all things. Openly 
and without shadow of apology, he has taken history as the 
crude stuff of which romance is fashioned, and has touched 
it always with a desire to make over the material into some- 
thing alien rather than to use it as it is. With this propensity 
in mind, is there more conceivable egoism in the world of 
letters than the statement of Anatole France, that his life 
of her restored the Maid of Orleans to humanity? Mr. 
Hervey, in a spirited controversy with another excel- 
lent critic, Mr. Louis Lamb of Chicago, asks: “ Would 
M. France have us believe that previous to his Vie, the 
Maid was dead to us or dehumanized? It would ap- 
pear so, which cannot but be classified among the illusions of 
authorship, from which the arch-ironist is not free. I have 
doubts if M. France is familiar with Mark Twain’s Jeanne 
d’Arc, or if he does not regard it as a crude and amateurish 
performance. Yet the American ironist, as great if not greater 
than M. France himself, makes the Maid a living human, beau- 
tifully human figure.” 

It seems the essence of irony, that one who lays violent 
hands on the historians of antiquity, places great stress on his 
own researches in building up the so-called life of the sainted 
Maid. He has consulted archives, chronicles, diaries, private 
letters and tittle-tattle, principally the latter, and therefore 
he alone presents the truth about one of the loveliest ideals in 
a storm torn age! His work has become a text-book for the por- 
nographist, but this distinction was not perhaps what the 
author coveted. Were other proof necessary to mark the 
change of sentimert in the French people, we might study the 
avenues by which a popularly esteemed Parisian writer ap- 
proaches the saintly Maid, and the goal which he reaches. 
This is M. Maurice Barrés, who published a study of Jeanne 
d’Arc in the same series in which M. Anatole France presented 
his Christmas book, the last and only utterance since he re- 
alized his departed greatness. 

But calamitous as it is for a certain céterie to have re- 
ceived Anatole France as a creditable historian of the 
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patroness of the awakened France, there is a more glaring in- 
stance still of his being a romanticist and not a historian, 
and willfully so, where truth was available in the essence. No 
story from his pen was read with such avidity or provoked 
such « host of feeble imitators, as Thais. Quite recently, Mary 
of Egypt has played the leading part in a sensational novel, 
obviously a poor imitation of the fantastic light which M. 
France sheds on sexual vice. As in Thais, one-half the book 
paints the life of the courtesan in the era when saints starved 
and scourged themselves in the Egyptian Thebaid. That 
Massenet accepted this monstrous distortion of truth as the 
libretto of his opera, is a matter of profound regret, for his 
enticing music will live after the critics have exposed the 
satanic ingenuity of Anatole France in assaulting self-abnega- 
tion and denial. 

Since we live in an age of skepticism, when all historical 
sources are subjected to scrutiny, there are scholars who cast 
doubt on the chronicles of the Early, Christian Fathers. Of 
the latter Palladius is much esteemed by ecclesiastical writers, 
and his Lausaic History has formed the inspiration of many 
books of piety. In some old libraries, a slender volume, im- 
mensely filling as to contents, may still be found, The Fathers 
of the Desert. In this, and of course in the records of Palladius, 
we read an almost divinely inspiring story of the Blessed 
Woman Thais, once that white flame of beauty, the hetera of 
Alexandria who had driven men mad. The ascetic Belarion, 
known in Church annals as Serapion of the Girdle, determined 
to free the city of this awful tool of Satan and boldly invaded 
the palace to work her conversion, precisely as appeazs in 
Massenet’s opera and the story of Anatole France. 

But Serapion of the Girdle is a well authenticated histori- 
cal character. Not alone do the Palladian annals show this, 
but recent excavations in Egypt have proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the hermit who rescued Thais from worse than 
death, lived and died in the desert, a saint. This is certified 
in other patristic writings as well as those of the Bishop of 
Helenopolis, who composed his chronicles in the year 420 at 
the instance of one Lausus, a court official of the Emperor 
Theodosius in Constantinople, and possibly by the Emperor’s 
command. It was, therefore, well within the power of Anatole 
France to know that his monstrous creation, Paphnuce, was 
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absolutely untrue to every source of history obtainable. He 
deliberately painted a demoniacal vampire, tortured by 
dreams of the beauty of the woman whom he led from sin, 
when he knew that truth lay in an entirely different direc- 
tion. Of a certainty, he has taken the raw material of history 
and made it into something repugnant, obscene and destruc- 
tive. The patience of. the French people has been phenomenal. 
That the libel was not proclaimed and a retraction demanded 
can only be attributed to the intolerable conditions in 
which all professors of religion found themselves while the 
loud-toned advocates of M. France held the public attention. 

Our country and its people are presumed to be lenient 
and indifferent towards reckless writers, but it is not problem- 
atical, what would be the fate of anyone, professing to write 
a novel with a true historical background, who depicted revo- 
lutionary times, and painted George Washington to the life 
in every detail, yet assigned to him the réle of Benedict Arnold. 
How summarily would a romance be dealt with laid in the 
days when Our Saviour walked the earth, if St. Peter were 
given the part of the Iscariot in the drama of the Crucifixion. 
Just so abnormal is this “ masterpiece of ironic psychology.” 

That Paphnuce relapses into an abyss of concupiscence 
eons lower than that from which he rescued Thais, is a per- 
verse, deliberate invention, a worthy revenge on a great ascetic, 
whose teachings, centuries old, still hold the minds of men 
against the voluptuousness of M. France and his preachings. 
of pleasure. The pity of it is that so few know the true story 
or will ever know it. For even with the regeneration caused 
by the War, such books as those inspired the chronicles of 
Palladius will hardly become popular. The saint of stern and 
commanding fortitude is lost sight of, while the hideous 
demon presented by Anatole and faithfully copied by Masse- 
net lives on. Perhaps the aroused conscience of the world 
will one day demand a retraction and a re-writing of the 
libretto. Not many months ago, a patriotic historian de- 
manded and obtained suitable action against a fellow scribe 
who had libeled the memory of George Washington and as- 
sailed his moral integrity. The custodians of truth have a far 
stronger case against Anatole France and those who receive 
the revenues from Massenet’s opera. 

We have yet to consider the value of Anatole France as a 
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worker in the socialistic field. In the autumn of 1914, he sadly 
announced he would write no more, for it was in vain. His 
theories could never be made practical. It is well for human- 
ity in the future that they will not. And yet he has touched 
truth in many places. As, for instance, in his doctrine of con- 
verting the world to a gentler mode of thought. The Germans, 
he feels, must be greeted in the brotherly spirit when the War 
is over, for, as he points out, “ they are part of our world and to 
think to keep them outside our good will and affection, is to 
contemplate sending the world back to chaos. We must fight 
the evil in them by destroying the evil in ourselves. The In- 
ternationale must perish.” This was written after the War 
began and shows the light of truth begining to glimmer amidst 
the lurid and lambent hues with which he has hitherto clothed 
every theme. He has expressed doubts of the results of the 
War on what he has always called the French colonial mania. 
Here again the white light kindles and lends faith to the 
current tale that Anatole France is a changed man since the 
autumn of 1914. He would have no more colonizing among the 
advanced nations, for he believes it to be economically wrong. 
He thinks Japan has done mankind an ineffable service in 
making the white man respect the yellow. He does not 
despair even of the blacks and demonstrates that even now in 
pioneer countries, they are much superior to the Europeans 
of 2000 B.C. He paints a Utopia, a rather jumbled State, but 
it has its points. 

Psychologists who have hitherto written of war and the 
change it brings upon those who wage it, however unwilling 
they be to accept change, will not agree with any of M. 
France’s theories. Socialism, they say, will come but not of his 
brand. Europe, according to these seers, will be free spiritually 
and in the governmental sense, but after a larger pattern and 
with a wider vision than he has prepared or enjoyed. But he 
is not more unprepared to accept a reversal of his opinions on 
this, his favorite theme, than he is to accept the repudiation of 
his teachings by the Parisians who had placed him among the 
immortals. That Christmas book shows a changed spirit. 
Not once can his sincerity be doubted, and not once can one 
detect a gesture of satire. 

Take that scrap in which he so vividly describes an epi- 
sode of the bombardment of Ypres, that not even by transla- 
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tion can the charm be impaired. It tells of the heroism of a 
French doctor in a hospital tending the German wounded 
and who will not leave his post, though the bombs are burst- 
ing all about him. He writes in a letter to friends in Paris: 


I could not leave my wounded for I was jealous to give 
the enemy an example of humanity. I was making out my 
report at the exact spot where the shell fell, but I had left 
my work table but a few seconds before. It was an enor- 
mous marmite that tore down the whole wing of the hos- 
pital and made mince meat of poor Léonie and her little 
dog. A poor little black woolen shawl with a bloody frag- 
ment was all we found of the cook of the Ypres hospital, 
Léonie, a simple soul with a heart of the people, a sacri- 
ficial heart. Against fear and for protection, she had set up 
between two slim candles an image of Notre Dame de 
Thuymes, the patroness of Ypres, and who in other days 
had saved the city from destruction. Every day the image 
changed places, sometimes it was on the sideboard, now on 
a chair, even on the floor, but always between its two 
lighted candles. 





If there still remain Francistes, who cling to the man who 
wrote prior to August, 1914, what a grief one fragment in the 
Christmas book must be to them. It is so tender, so hopeful, 
so full of the sublime and indomitable courage of the French 
people, that only a converted Anatole could have penned this 
Little City of France. It is a matter of profound regret that 
those able French scholars who rushed into print the horrors 
of the Life of Joan of Arc and of Thais have not found the time 
to translate the Christmas book, which is the only utterance of 
M. France since the dark cloud of war enveloped his country. 
But this, again, may be but another token of his passing fame. 


From the hillside we saw the little city, its name is of 
small importance. It is a village of France peaceably 
nestled in the hollow of a valley. It was charming with 
its winding streets, its pointed towers, and the clock carved 
in the hood of the elegant church spire. I look upon it 
with rapture. It is a way our small cities have to fill the 
heart with a sadness which is yet gay and which is sweeter 
than laughter. I can hear voices, for even stones have 
voices for those who will listen. ‘And the stones of that 
little city spoke to me: 
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“See, I am very old but I am still beautiful. The piety 
of my children has embroidered me a robe of towers and 
spires and dented gables and belfries. I am a good mother. 
I have taught my children labor and all the arts of peace. 
I exhort my citizens to that scorn of danger which makes 
them invincible. i nurse my children in my arms and 
when their task is done, they come one after another to 
sleep at my feet. They pass out but I remain to keep their 
memory. Iam their memory. This is why they love me. 
For man is only man when he remembers. My cloak is 
torn and my bosom pierced with wounds they tell me are 
mortal. But I live because I hope. Learn of me, for Holy 
Hope shall save our country.” 





THE PROCESS. 
BY GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON. 


I 4m to make—not made. 

As the potter takes the clay 

And molds it to his desires, 
Purging its weakness away 

By stress of his strengthening fires, 
Vouchsafe me, O God, Thine aid, 
Take into Thy hands my life, 

That a child of Thine own by self’s defeat, 
I may receive it again, 
Strengthened by strife, 

Ennobled by pain, 

Cleansed by Thy love, and complete. 
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7} IME was when we of the United States considered 
war only in the term of soldiers and militant 
sailors. The winning of a conflict would rest 
upon these, and these alone, we placidly be- 
4} lieved. But since that Good Friday when we 
entered the battle arena, the fact has been steadily borne upon 
us, from one quarter or another, that it is the non-belligerent 
portion of a nation upon which the burden of gaining a vic- 
torious peace rests most heavily. Armed forces, we are shown, 
can be but of little avail if the vital resources of a land are not 
marshaled to full strength in their aid. Wherefore we are en- 
treated to conserve food, to produce ships and aéroplanes and 
munitions, to fill the Treasury with money, to support the Red 
Cross. And now comes an appeal from Washington for an 
increased output of minerals. 

About the middle of last April the Secretary of the Interior 
wrote to Mr. Kitchen, the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives, that a serious situation was developing in re- 
gard to war minerals—minerals such as are necessary to carry 
on our various industries engaged upon war work. He re- 
quested that action be taken to stimulate production of these 
minerals; and later on he addressed the Speaker of the House 
on the same subject, suggesting that we might find ourselves 
in a predicament should our important facilities be cut off. 
And with the presence of enemy U-boats off our Atlantic coast 
at this period, how significant do his words become! 

Since the deadly advent of the raiders, the mysterious case 
of the Cyclops has been again recalled. We remember that 
it was on its way to one of our ports from Brazil with a great 
supply of manganese aboard. Suddenly it disappeared, with- 
out even a call for succor, from the face of the ocean. Natur- 
ally, our thoughts turned first to the probable loss of lives 
when the news of the non-arrival of the vessel was published. 
And later, we reflected a moment or two on the regrettable 
loss of the ship itself; But we manifested little concern over 
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our failure to obtain the cargo of manganese. Yet this was 
no. indifferent matter. For we need manganese to harden 
steel; and in how many war industries is steel not essential? 

It is now a piece of common knowledge that Germany, 
though adequately supplied with iron and copper, is badly 
lacking in hardening materials for steel; her torpedoes, too, 
have not their former strength and accuracy because of the 
scarcity of nickel in the empire. Of course, over these phases 
of the situation we do not repine. But our own present short- 
age of minerals cannot but cause our anxiety to rise. Cer- 
tainly at this stage of the hideous war game, it would be a 
calamity if our steel were not of the best, if our ammunition 
were of the sort that frequently flies wide of the mark. 

Now, in addition to the fact that we should produce our 
own minerals and thus make ourselves independent of any 
other nation on the earth; and so, to an extent, impervious to 
marauding craft, thers is the question of ship conservation. 
The Shipping Board, hard pressed as it has been to furnish 
something like a sufficiency of vessels to transport troops, food 
and munitions overseas, now finds itself obliged to withdraw 
for military purposes, tonnage which has hitherto been de- 
voted to purely commercial pursuits. For instance, five ships 
have been engaged in bringing pyrites to this country. This 
mineral is used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which is 
in demand in munition plants. The majority of these ships 
have now been commandeered for war service; and whereas 
we have been importing one hundred thousand tons a month, 
in the future we can figure on bringing into the country but 
ten thousand tons. And it is inevitable that the greater num- 
ber of vessels in every line of foreign trade must shortly be 
requisitioned by the Board. Consider the amount of tonnage 
involved in the importation of chromium (used in armor- 
plates, armor-piercing projectiles, aéroplane motors, etc.), and 
manganese, perhaps the most important mineral in war indus- 
tries. In 1917, we required tonnage to import from New Cale- 
donia sixty-three per cent of the former mineral; and for 
the latter, tonnage to supply sixty-eight per cent was needed. 
This cannot long continue. 

It becomes self-evident that it would mean an extensive 
saving in ships if all necessary minerals could be wholly pro- 
cured within our own boundaries. We could use the commer- 
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cial ships to so much better advantage elsewhere! In late May, 
Edwin Gay of the Shipping Board informed the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines that there is grave danger that the Allied 
shipping production will not keep even on an equal basis with 
shipping losses. And he advocated that measures be taken 
to relieve.the ore situation in order that the ships now carry- 
ing these products be released for strictly war needs. 

So extensively has the mineral question been agitated that 
it seems likely at the present moment that the Government 
will soon be empowered to take definite steps to remedy con- 
ditions. During the summer, Senator Ashurst succeeded in 
persuading the Senate to pass a bill, which provides for the 
opening of Indian reservations for mining of metalliferous 
metals. It is claimed that many of these reservations in the 
West contain much mineral wealth. That the Indians resid- 
ing thereon have not engaged in mining is due to the fact. that, 
for the most part, they are superstitious about delving into 
the earth for its riches. The Ashurst bill, then, seeks to open 
these reservations to those who will mine. But there was 
considerable opposition to the bill in the Senate. There were 
those, for instance, who believed that it would be unfair to the 
Indians. It was made clear, however, that though this plan 
has been long discussed, none of the Indians have objected ta 
it. And, indeed, why should they? They would not lose title 
to their lands: such portions given over to miners would only 
be leased. And the lessees would be required to pay to the 
Indians not only rental for the land but also fair royalties 
for any ore removed. Some of the Senators, too, took excep- 
tions to the bill on the ground that they do not hold with the 
leasing system on the public domain. But Indian lands are not 
public lands—and so their objections fall flat. The bill is now 
awaiting the attention of the House; and it is to be hoped that 
it will be received favorably there. For surely none of our 
mining resources should be unutilized at this time. 

The Foster bill-(passed by the House, but yet to be acted 
upon in the Senate) is another measure designed to encour- 
age the production of metals and minerals. It is, frankly 
speaking, a bill which would be totally undesirable in peace 
times. It provides that the Government take over, develop, or 
operate, if necessary, mines; it authorizes a revolving fund of 
millions of dollars to permit the President, through the Inter- 
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ior Department, to carry out the provisions of the act; it per- 
mits the Secretary of the Interior to fix the price at which vari- 
ous minerals may be sold. That the President recommended 
its passage as a war measure is, doubtless, the action that 
saved it from annihilation in the House. For it bears the marks 
of Socialism, as does so much of the legislation nowadays. 

There is a serio-comic situation involved in the pro- 
tective measures which this bill incorporates. When the Six- 
ty-third Congress was considering the Underwood-Simmons 
bill there was an endeavor made to keep a $2.50 a ton duty on 
ferromanganese; this, unfortunately, did not meet with any 
success; ferromanganese went on the free list. Today this 
policy is practically admitted as a mistaken one. It has been 
rendered plain that had pyrites, for example, been protected, 
instead of allowing the Spanish product to enter the country 
at so low a rate that no one could afford to compete in the 
market with it, there would have been no necessity to include 
the mineral in the present bill; likewise, that had the duty on 
manganese been retained the Government would not now be 
fretting over the shortage of that commodity. Young indus- 
tries require assistance. Wherefore we have the Foster bill, 
with its revolving fund of ten million dollars, in which to some 
of our infant industries aid is given, not at the expense of the 
foreigner, but at the expense of the people of this country. It 
is a highly protective bill; a measure, as Mr. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts suggested, in which everything is protected but the 
Treasury. 

As originally presented to the House, the bill provided 
that governmental control of war minerals should cease to be 
in effect after the existing state of war between the United 
States and Germany and its ally, Austria, shall have termi- 
nated; and the fact and date of such termination was to be 
ascertained and proclaimed by the President as soon as in his 
judgment the agencies and activities provided in the bill could 
be reasonably terminated. But tremendous powers are 
granted to the Government in this measure—powers that few 
members of Congress would care to bestow upon it in normal 
times. So the bill as now amended, limits these powers, ex- 
cept the ability to carry out any contract or guaranty entered 
upon, or to wind up affairs, to a definite six months after the 
War shall be over. 
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It also stipulates that the Secretary of the Interior may 
enter upon contracts for necessary minerals for periods of 
not exceeding two years, that he may provide storage facili- 
ties for, and sell, the minerals. And it furthermore provides, 
as has been previously mentioned, for the fixing of a minimum 
price for minerals. That is, as amended, the bill does this. In 
its initial form, it permitted the naming of a maximum price, 
also. And this clause was eliminated only after extensive de- 
bate. There are economists in the House who contend that the 
maximum price is essential in this case, in order to guard 
against over-production. If the Government becomes the 
guarantor of a minimum price on minerals (they say) and the 
buyer of the product, it must, at the same time, protect itself 
from the danger of an over-supply, by setting a maximum rate. 
But, really, can there be much danger of over-production dur- 
ing the period of the War? And does not the theory that a 
maximum price is havoc-working seem more tenable in this 
instance? 

Suppose, in accordance with the stipulations of the bill, 
that the Interior Department should make this announce- 
' ment: “Minerals are in great demand at present. You people 
who are able to mine for them, go out and do so. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States will guarantee you who will pro- 
duce these minerals, a price that will be fair, a price not less 
than the guaranieed price fixed by the department.” Now, a 
poor operator, on the strength of that guarantee, might under- 
take to work a mine for some one of the specified minerals. But 
authorize the Department to set a maximum price for the ore, 
and what will happen? The operator will be scared off, in all 
probability. He knows that mining is an uncertain game, at 
the best; he is aware that developing a little mine may be a 
costly business. Perhaps the maximum price would leave him 
no profits after his expenses were paid. And if a man cannot 
sell his products with a reasonable gain, he simply will not 
bother to produce at all. There is no doubt about it: the max- 
imum price here would render completely worthless every 
purpose of the bill. 

A revolving fund of fifty million dollars was authorized 
in this bill when it was given to the House for consideration. 
Just why the fund was placed at fifty millions rather than at 
some other figure, it is impossible to say. Mr. Baruch stated 
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to the House committee that had the bill in charge that he 
thought one hundred and fifty millions would be required. 
But some other gentlemen who testified before the same com- 
mittee were of the opinion that a third of that amount would 
be sufficient; so with its fifty millions the bill went into the 
House. We have such a carefree, delightful way in regard to 
government finances in this country! However, it does seem 
as though Congress is growing somewhat prudent. It is begin- 
ning to look askance at measures that entail large sums of 
money for execution. And so the fund was cut down to ten 
million dollars—a mere bagatelle. 

As has been observed previously, this bill is by no means 
a peacetime measure. It is only a belated effort to encourage 
the mining industry—and tardy efforts do not always accom- 
plish results, and are not always flawless. But we must be 
optimistic. The unexpected does occur occasionally. “We will 
hope for the best in the mineral situation. 





A WOMAN KNITTING. 
BY VICTORIA ENGLISH. 


O KITTEN, you play 

With my ball of gray, 
And snatch at the shining steel; 

The knitting to you is only a game, 

For the needles flash in the flickering flame, 
And the tight ball rolls like a wheel. 


But I, who sit 
By the fire and knit, 
See the yarn, through my eyes grown dim, 
As a cord that runs to a trench, to bind 
A man to the woman he left behind, 
Her heart to the heart of him. 
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THE POETRY OF J. CORSON MILLER. 
BY CATHARINE MCPARTLIN. 


mi this world-crisis when hearts are turning with 
| new fervor to God and His Blessed Mother, and 
the patronage of the Blessed Virgin is fervently 
invoked for this and other lands, a new poet has 
laid at Our Lady’s feet pledge of his life, as her 
consecrated knight in deed and song. This is the inspiration 
of the verse of J. Corson Miller. The grace, strength and 
originality of his poems to Mary are the fruit of Catholic in- 
stinct and devotion. Each has the sincerity of a prayer from 
the heart to her whose titles cover the range of human needs. 
In these, his unusual poetic powers are at their best. Imagina- 
tion, passion, facility of musical and expressive word and 
phrase, lyric tone—these natural endowments are augmented 
by education, vision and Catholic faith. Buoyancy of spirit, 
a poet’s questing of mind, have found outlet and guidance in 
religious verse. His command of sonorous rhythm, musical 
word and sensuous imagery suggests the influence of Edwin 
Markham, Omar Khayam, Shelley and Noyes. His trend 
towards philosophic thought and Catholic expression shows a 
debt to Dante, Tasso, Francis Thompson and other great Cath- 
olic singers. 

Young in experience, writing from sympathy and insight 
rather than from knowledge, he is, at times, one of the “ poets 
glad with singing ” of whom he speaks in a poem to be noticed 
later. The boyishness of such poems as To My Queen is an 
element of the sincerity which marks his verse. 

Its fervor is registered where it will not be forgotten and 
is certain to bear fruit, and to pass on fire to other hearts and 
wills. It holds within it promise of fulfillment more fully 
found in The Coronation of Our Lady, The Annunciation, The 
Heart of Mary, Among the Lilies, Ave Maris Stella, The Vision 
of the Cross, The Madonna of Rheims, Comforter of the Af- 
flicted, titles which show that this herald of Mary’s honored 
name has meditated her joys and glories, and tasted of her 
power. A delicate figure expresses confidence in her and sym- 
pathy with humanity: 
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Blooming in thy snow-robed splendor, 
(Lovely Lily of the Morn), 
Waft thy fragrance, sweet and tender, 
Where war’s screaming wounds are borne, 
Let thy petals drift afar 
Where the grief-sick mothers are. 


The World War and the unceasing conflict of the soul 
with sin are the burden of many of Mr. Miller’s poems. Battle 
Cry, On a Nun Decorated With the Iron Cross, Come, Holy 
Ghost, and The Prince of Peace are chief of these. He voices 
the Holy Father’s plea for peace—“ to the war-wracked, bleed- 
ing lands :” 


Ye warring nations of the market place, 
Kneel to this little Child, 
Who came to save a world with sin defiled, 
And pray He make this maddened war to cease. 
“ Love one another, 
Be kind to him, thy brother,” 
This was His pleading cry. 


In An Episode of Verdun, he speaks from the trenches: 
“Tell her that Pierre went singing when the charge was at its 
height.” 

The poems in which he writes from personal experience 
are simpler than are those wrought as result of education and 
study. Such phrases as “faith’s faucets supernal, gushing 
supreme in my breast” are fittingly excluded from The Miss- 
ing, a personal poem touched with sorrow and from his Christ- 
mas poems: How the Christ Child Came, and King of the Poor: 


He came, a Stranger to an alien land, 2 
Where none reached out to Him a friendly hand; 

He scarce could find a place to lay His head, 

As holy seers of old had truly said. 

Dear Jesu, model of humility, 

Give ear to me. 


The Penitent’s Prayer illustrates his aspiration to the 
sweep of vision and boldness of imagery, which proceed from 
human passion, but it does not interpret experience as truly 
as does Following From Afar. 

While Mr. Miller tends to longer poems, he weaves his 
thought smoothly into the sonnet form, with a climax that is 
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always adequate. A Winter Reverie has art and sympathy; 
The Garden of God contrasts sensuous with spiritual beauty; 
Death in the City is a flashlight upon a common tragedy re- 
lieved by the note of faith. The Nuptials commemorates an 
event most fitting for a poet’s pen; the poignancy of the news- 
report is softened by this picture of heroism, pathos, simple 
turning to God, the triumph of love and faith, of “ Joseph 
Plunkett—married on the eve of his execution.” 


O Love of all my life, the day is done. 

Look! Night throws purple shadows on the sea— 
Cling closer, Love, through all eternity 

We shall recall this hour; there is One 

Besides ourselves, albeit, like the Sun— 

Radiant and high—shall mold my dreams for me: 
Shall give to Erin strength to battle free, 

While some proud thrones sink to oblivion. 


Time hastes; soon dawn shall wipe away the stars 
And my young life; yet, if I e’er had fears 

Of death, they’ve left me now—like rose-laid jars, 
Love’s honeyed sweetness soothes me, and appears 
The Vision I have glimpsed through prison bars: 
Brave Erin smiling through a veil of tears. 


These sonnets breathe the atmosphere of Catholicism, and 
are wide in their appeal. Excellent, yet inferior, is the tribute 
to James Whitcomb Riley, printed in the Book News Monthly: 


The lame, the weak, the poor, the humble soul, 
The tired hands made gnarled through honest toil, 
These all he placed upon Time’s flaming scroll, 
He knew and sang the children of the soil. 


Not from the great ones of the earth shall he 
Derive the honeyed homage of high praise, 
Nay, he shall keep fame’s immortality 
Through kindly hearts that learn his lyric lays. 


While we admire the sympathy, sincerity and temperance 
of this poem, we cannot but miss the fire and self-surrender 
so conspicuous in the poet’s religious verse. Indeed, to be at 
his best, so it would seem, his faith must find irresistible ex- 
pression. In the verses, At the Grave of Rupert Brooke, Mr. 
Miller writes in the character of a pagan poet. While there 
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is melody and art in the poem, we feel the character ill befits 
him, and return gladly, to find iim at his finest and his deep- 
est in religious poems of such quality as The Commission and 
Sanctuary Vigil. Catholic thought and feeling are here en- 
shrined in beauty and melody, and give new promise of a high 
order of verse from his pen. 

Thus we discern the many influences at work to mold this 
poet’s work, the burden of his hopes and fears and prayers. 
The best Verse of secular magazines today expresses many 
creeds, and does not exclude poems of strong Christian tone. 
If J. Corson Miller would win this wider field of influence—if 
in truth it be wider—if he seeks the task of carrying the Word 
to desolate hearts and thirsty souls, it will only be when, in- 
dependent of audience, he writes for God. Driven by stress 
of suffering and a great message, Francis Thompson expressed 
Catholicism as naturally as he breathed. Mr. Miller’s genius 
will eventually embody the beauties of the Catholic faith in all 
that he writes. He holds the key to success, to turn all failures 
into victory; one may live amid “ writhing marts of men,” yet 
in spirit remain in this chosen place: 


I-sing Thy altars where the red lamps burn 
Unceasingly from dawn to dawn’s return, 

I drink Thy peace which worldly spirits spurn, 
Thy best beloved, peace. 
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NIETZSCHE THE THINKER. By William Mackintire Salter. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 3.50 net. 

Mr. Salter’s volume on Nietzsche is an elaborate and pains- 
taking study. He appears conversant with, and to have thor- 
oughly assimilated, the vast literature Nietzsche has fathered. 
Often he differs from former interpreters to the advantage of 
his author; still there is no offensive chauvinism in his pages; he 
remains throughout the self-possessed, serene professor, who ex- 
poses his themes calmly and along scientific lines. 

But is Nietzsche the thinker really worth study; are his 
thoughts on the great problems of man’s and the universe’s 
destiny deserving of consideration? 

A philosophy must be judged by the solutions it proposes 
to these eternal questions. If its solutions are noble, elevating, 
capable of uplifting mankind and of idealizing life, it is worthy, 
though it contain some inadmissible elements and some dross. 
Catholics, thanks to their holy faith, are not left to the unguided 
light of reason alone for the solution of such delicate and per- 
plexing problems. But the acute thinkers of Catholicism have 
not rested satisfied without examining those questions along ra- 
tional and scientific lines, and they have constructed in their 
philosophy a grandiose monument of human investigation and 
human skill. We may, however, admit worthy philosophies 
outside our own. The philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, for 
instance, contain much that is admirable: St. Augustine borrowed 
considerably from the first, and St. Thomas from the second; 
the speculations of Descartes, Malebranche and Leibnitz are not 
destitute of elements of nobility. But Nietzsche is absolutely 
depressing and debasing, is deliberately opposed to all Christian 
ideals and seems to be anxious to destroy all submission to the 
Maker. In fact he admits no such Being as God, the Creator and 
Father of the Universe. “It is important to stop speaking of the 
All as if it were a unity, a force, an absolute of some kind—we 
come early in this way to take it as a highest instance and to 
christen it ‘God.’ We must split up the All, unlearn any par- 
ticular respect for it, bring back feelings we have given to the 
‘unknown and the whole and devote them to things next to us, 
our own things. ... To speak bluntly, there is no All, the great 
sensorium or inventorium or storehouse of power is lacking.” 
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Nor does he admit an immortal soul destined in happier zons 
to reach its due perfection. Souls, Nietzsche says, are just as 
mortal as bodies and may even perish quicker. The next life 
is simply this over again, for evolution brings out fatally the 
recurrence of the same combinations, the same events. Here we 
touch one of the central dogmas of the Nietzschean creed, the doc- 
trine of “ Eternal Recurrence” exposed at length by Mr. Salter. 
If we understand the fantastic conception rightly, it sim- 
ply means that the blind cosmic forces proceeding endlessly 
in the same treadmill round, must of necessity reproduce the 
same events and occurrences over and over again. “ The eternal 
hour-glass of existence is ever again turned, and you with it— 
dust of dust.” No proof is offered for such an absurd specula- 
tion; indeed Nietzsche never abounds in proofs; for is not 
Zarathustra a prophet? Nor is the idea original; he owed it and 
several others to the pagan philosopher Heraclitus. (Vide M. A. 
_ Miigge. Nietzsche, His Life and Work, p. 310 seq.) 

On human personality, on truth, on honor, on social rela- 
tions similar dissolving, debasing views are expressed. He quotes 
with approval the adage of certain Oriental assassins, “ nothing 
is true, everything is permitted.” He views war as a necessity 
and almost as a blessing, he affects to think that his superman 
can take the place of God. Decidedly we have nothing to learn 
from Nietzsche the thinker, or rather the dreamer, whose last 
years were deprived of all glimmers of sanity. As Saintsbury 
says: “Take away blasphemy, parody, and that particular kind 
of borrowing which thinks to disguise itself by inserting or ex- 
tracting ‘ nots’ and there is not much of Nietzsche left but form.” 


CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. By George Lyman Kittredge. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

This really delightful volume contains the lectures delivered 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1914 by Dr. Kittredge, Professor 
of English in Harvard, and is not only a valuable addition to 
Chauceriana, but also a refreshing study of a particularly vital 
poet and an astoundingly vital age. It shows us, with a clarity 
all too rare in modern interpretation of the medieval mind, Chau- 
cer the man, the artist, the lover of his fellows, the sincere Chris- 
tian, and next only to Shakespeare, “the greatest delineator of 
character in our literature.” 

The usual three periods of the poet’s work—the French, the 
Italian, and the English—are discussed, with a fourth or trans- 
sitional one added: and highly sympathetic commentaries are 
given upon the Book of the Duchess, The House of Fame, Troilus 
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and the immortal Canterbury Tales. Altogether it is a book which 
should be warmly welcomed by college students, teachers of liter- 
ature, and all general readers who have the good taste and good 
sense to love old Geoffrey Chaucer. Dr. Kittredge is not a Catho- 
lic, we believe, but he is to be congratulated upon the fairness of 
his scholarship, as upon the human and urbane manner in which 
he has treated one of the most urbane and human of our great 
Catholic classics. 


COLOR STUDIES IN PARIS. By Arthur Symons. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

Arthur Symons has won for himself an unique place among 
English literary critics. More than most English writers, he ap- 
proximates the vivid cameo-like simplicity of the French tongue. 
He has, too, the gift of flavoring his criticisms with a dash of the 
salt of human interest. 

In the present volume are presented first-hand glimpses of 
that artistic and Bohemian Paris which has become a legend 
among American readers and especially among American tourists. 
It is not always an inspiring or edifying Paris, this; but as Mr. 
Symons reveals it, it is not, on the other hand, quite the Babylon 
that many imagine. If we behold Bohemia here at its worst, like- 
wise we see it at its best—and at its best it is nothing worse than 
a kaleidoscopic exhibition of naive childishness which, as our 
author shows, the English mind is totally incapable of compre- 
hending. This highly colored Paris of the boulevards, which Mr. 
Symons knows ‘so intimately, and interprets so sympathetically 
yet temperately, is not the true Paris, nor the whole of Paris, 
but merely an angle of it. To the reader who already knows his 
Lutetia, this is patent; but the uninitiated should be warned. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Williston 

Walker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

With the best will in the world, we cannot say that Dr. 
Walker’s text-book of church history is “accurate and abso- 
lutely free from bias,” as the publishers claim. On the contrary, 
it is dominated by the spirit of German-made rationalism, espe- 
cially in its treatment of Christian origins; it is unfair in its 
estimate of Catholic doctrines and institutions; it is fulsome in 
its praise of every heresy and sect that has denied the Gospel of 
Christ. Dr. Walker makes the wildest statements at times— 
statements unworthy of the Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Yale University. For example, he tells us that monasticism 
teaches a two-fold morality and discredits the life of the Christian 
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family; that the Blessed Virgin in a measure took the place of 
Christ as mediator in the Church; that the reverence of the 
saints was a development from paganism; that the Irish monks 
invented private lay confession, which was not obligatory as 
late as the ninth century; that indulgences are morally harmful; 
that in Germany, before Luther, Christ was popularly regarded 
as a strict judge, and that the spirit of the Church at that time 
was an external and work-trusting spirit; that the Jesuits min- 
imized the nature of sin, undermined personal responsibility by 
their doctrine of probabilism, and merited the scorn of the aver- 
age Anglo-Saxon Protestant by their teaching of the end justifies 
the means; that Scotus was tainted with Socinianism, and more 
of a like character. 

Following the German lead, he makes St. Paul’s Christology 
differ from St. Mark’s; has our Saviour become convinced of His 
Messiasship at the time of His baptism; speaks of the Christ of 
experience as distinct from Jesus of history, and pictures St. Paul 
questioning the necessity of baptism. 

Men like Donatus, Arius, Eusebius, Appollinaris, Pelagius 
are all “able men,” while upholders of the Faith like St. Cyril, 
St. Leo I., and St. Gregory VII. are “ unscrupulous, unintellectual 
and worldly” clerics. 

In his bibliography he cites a few Catholic writers such as 
Newman, Grisar, Janssen, Pastor, Gasquet, Hefele, Duchesne, 
but gives no evidence whatever of having read them. 


RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. Edited by James 
A. Montgomery, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50 net. . 

These lectures on the history of religions delivered in 1916- 
1917 by members of the Faculty of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, abound in false and arbitrary state- 
ments of fact, and are full of anti-Christian dogmatism and 
prejudice. We call especial attention to the superficial and in- 
accurate account of early Christianity by Dr. William Newbold, 
and the bigoted sketch of medixval Christianity by Dr. Arthur 
Howland. 

Our readers may judge by the following passages the Ger- 
man-made rationalism of these professors of the University of 
Pennsylvania: “The essence of early Christianity is not to be 
found in its institutions, ritual or doctrine;” Jesus never demanded 
that men should accept even His own statements about Himself 
as part of His message; the Apostles preached Jesus as the Sav- 
iour of men, a teaching which Jesus never made a prominent 
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feature of His public preaching; without a special emotional ex- 
perience, men will find little but unintelligible jargon in the 
writings of the early Christians; the prophets were the only 
clergy of the early Church; baptism was not a divine institution, 
but a borrowing from the Jews; the doctrine of the Eucharist 
was a development from the Mystery religions of paganism; the 
doctrine of the Church came as “ the imperative need of a central 
authority making for unity;” the medieval churchmen used 
such superstitions as relics, holy water, and the Eucharist to 
restrain the turbulent masses; monasticism was in its origin a 
revolt from the Church; medizvalism insisted on legalism and 
formalism:and frowned down upon the inspiration of the Spirit. 

As an antidote to this rationalistic poison, we recommend 
to our readers the five volumes of the History of Religions pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth Society of London, or, if they read 
French, the two manuals on the same subject published in Paris 
some eight years ago: Christus, edited by J. Huby, and Ou en est 
VHistoire des Religions, edited by J. Bricout. 


THE VILLA ROSSIGNOL. By Maria Longworth Storer. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 

‘The first pages of this novel are rather disappointing at first 
glance, but before many chapters are passed, the reader finds 
himself caught in the meshes of a tale so absorbing in plot and 
so brightly told, that there is no putting it down till the last 
word is reached. Mrs. Storer, in fact, shows herself here quite 
the mistress of the story-telling art; and in the invention of her 
altogether unigue plot, and the dramatic unfolding of its com- 
plications, she scores a hit. The adventures of her young Eng- 
lish heroine, who narrowly escapes being carried off to a Turkish 
harem, are related with a gripping interest adroitly maintained 
to the end; and while there is no serious attempt at characteriza- 
tion, the various personages of the story are nevertheless sketched 
in with a quick sure hand. In the light-headed pretty widow, 
Mrs. Storer comes very near creating a real character. 


THE INN OF DISENCHANTMENT. By Lisa Isaye. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

These sparkling essays voice a plea for the romance and 
poetry of life, and a protest against the cynicism and matter-of- 
fact spirit that usually comes with old age. The writer illustrates 
her thesis by many a clever story and apt quotation, and like 
Chesterton delights in quip and paradox. For example: “If you 
look for something lying and misleading, for something utterly 
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untrue, for something in the deepest sense false, you will find it 
in every verified and sworn-to fact.” “We really know only 
those we do not know, and those we do know are strangers to us. 
We are never on intimate terms with our intimates.” Old age 
always speaks “ of these degenerate days,” but the change is not 
in the age or the people of the age, the change is in the dried-up 
cynic, who sees things through colored glasses. In the drabbest 
and dreariest life, however, there is always a longing for the 
lost Arcadia of youth. It is a pity that the religious note is 
absent from these pages. The writer tells us she does not know 
where the truth lies—in a gay and care-free paganism which 
questions immortality, or a sombre and ascetic Church that holds 
the joys of this world in little regard, and speaks of resurrection 
and the life eternal. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1917. Edited by Edward J. 

O’Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume, third in the series of Best Short Stories, main- 
tains the standard reached by those covering 1915 and 1916. The 
editor has explained the principle guiding his judgment in these 
compilations, leading him to count as “ best” such stories as are 
most prominent in combining literary excellence with fidelity to 
life’s activities and emotions. Thus another point of view be- 
sides that of entertainment is established; but to enjoy the book 
it is not essential that it be approached from the angle of critical 
analysis. The selection has been made in so liberal a spirit that 
a wide variety of interest is afforded. 


DONATISM. By Adrian Fortescue. London: Burns & Oates. 

90 cents net. 

This interesting brochure first appeared in the pages of the 
London Tablet a year ago. It is a well-reasoned and conclusive 
answer to those High Churchmen who, like Bishop Gore, try to 
show that the Anglican Church does not correspond to the Dona- 
tists of the time of St. Augustine, or who like the impudent Mr. 
Lacy, try to prove in defiance of all logic and history that we 
Catholics are the real Donatists. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in the Dublin Review for August, 1839, 
first brought out an effective comparison between the Anglicanism 
of the nineteenth century and the Donatism of the fifth. This 
famous article with St. Augustine’s words: “Securus iudicat 
orbis terrarum” as its motto, was by the grace of God the be- 
ginning of Newman’s conversion, as he declares in the Apologia. 

The parallel between the Donatists and the Anglicans is so 
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extraordinarily close that it is clearly a case wherein Church his- 
tory has repeated itself most accurately. The essence of Donatism 
was its schism—the fact that it was a local sect in Africa which 
had broken communion with the great Church throughout the 
world. So the English Protestant Church seceded in the sixteenth 
century from the centre of unity. At Carthage and elsewhere, 
where they had intruded a hierarchy, the Donatists were usur- 
pers, as were the Elizabethan bishops. 

All Christians are Catholics said the Donatists, a false state- 
ment echoed in Anglican writers of today. We answer them 
with St. Augustine and St. Optatus, that a man does not become 
a Catholic because he calls himself one. Catholicism means com- 
munion with the Catholic Church. The test of St. Augustine is 
ours today: “Can their bishops give letters of communion to 
the Catholic bishops?” In Africa the Catholics were a small min- 
ority amid a large schismatical national Church, but they were 
united with the orbis terrarum and with the See of Peter. The 
Catholics of England are a minority today, but they are joined 
with Peter’s See and the church of the orbis terrarum. 


DOCTRINAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P., Vol. I. 

Tacoma, Wash.: Aquinas Academy. $1.25 net. 

Father Skelly of Portland, Oregon, has just published a 
volume of doctrinal discourses for the Sundays and chief fes- 
tivals of the ecclesiastical year. His experience as missionary 
and pastor for many years has prepared him for the ministry 
of preaching, which is being so much discussed these days in the 
pages of the Ecclesiastical Review. He makes no claim to origin- 
ality in his modest preface, and is quite justified in hoping that 
‘his twenty-minute talks on the eternal truths will not be with- 
out fruit of instruction and edification. 

We note with regret an occasional historical exaggeration. 
For instance, he cites the pseudo-Talmud miracle relating to 
Zachary, the son of Barachias, and the miracle of the translation 
of the Holy House of Loretto, which he incorrectly declares “ to 
be the best attested in all history.” 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. John 
F. Sullivan. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50 net. 
This is the second edition of Father Sullivan’s well-known 

volume of the Externals of the Catholic Church, reviewed in THE 

CaTHOLIC WoRLD some months ago. It has proved a most useful 

book for the instruction of converts. Its explanations are clear 

and detailed on many points of Catholic liturgy, devotions, festi- 
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vals and ceremonies. The nine sections of the volume treat of 
the government of the Church, the religious state, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, the Mass, the ecclesiastical year, the 
sacramentals, the liturgical books and Catholic devotions. 


SKETCHES FOR THE EXERCISES OF AN EIGHT DAYS’ RE- 
TREAT. By Hugh Hunter, S.J. Translated by John B. 
Kokengr, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25 net. © 
These sketches, presuppose, as the author informs us, the 

text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. They are not 
intended, however, as a commentary upon the Evercises, but as 
a development of the points of meditation given therein. While 
especially composed for priests, theologians and members of 
religious communities, the author hopes that lay persons, both 
men and women, may use them with profit. The usual subjects 
of meditation for an eight-day retreat are here presented after 
the general plan of the Spiritual Exercises. Those seeking a medi- 
tation book along these lines will find in these sketches an abun- 
dance of material. The book is clearly printed on good paper 
and tastefully bound. 


GERMANY HER OWN JUDGE. G. H. J. Suter-Lerch. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

The author, who is a German-Swiss, presents in this brief 
volume a conclusive case against Germany. The evidence that 
he produces is of the strongest character, having been taken 
from German writings and propaganda. The author bares the 
record by a clear presentation of the facts as he found them 
in the “ Belgian State Papers” and the official.and semi-official 
publications of both Entente Allies and the Central Powers. In 
particular he shows that the international policies of the respec- 
tive belligerent groups were such that no intelligent person can 
escape the conclusion that Germany was the aggressor in bring- 
ing on the War. He points out clearly that there was no coalition 
directed against Germany before the War, and that her plea that 
she is waging a defensive war is false in fact. 


THE PIRATE’S PROGRESS. By William Archer. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 25 cents. 

This little volume contains a terrible indictment of the Ger- 
man nation. It is the story of the gradual decline in Germany’s 
employment of the U-boat from honorable to dishonorable and, 
finally, to atrocious uses. The book is little more than an out- 
line, but it is sufficient to show the transition in the use of the 
submarine. 
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AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF LOGIC. By John J. Toohey, 
S.J. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $1.25 net. 
Father Toohey’s Handbook is an excellent elementary 

treatise on logic in unusually condensed form. In 227 pages of 
text he lays before the average student all that he will require 
to know. His explanations and illustrations of the laws of the 
syllogism show the practiced teacher; while the chapter on “ Fal- 
lacies”’ is an excellent piece of work, a model of clearness and 
fuller than one would expect in an elementary treatise. 

The typography of the book adds to its attractiveness 
and utility. We are of the opinion that this volume would be far 
more instructive and profitable to seminarians than the inscruta- 
ble Latin text-books they so often toil over and so rarely master. 


IT’S MIGHTY STRANGE. By James A. Duncan. Boston: The 

Stratford Co. $1.50. 

The zeal of the convert, happy in finding the safe anchor- 
age of the True Faith, and eager to share his joy with all the 
world, is behind this story of New England life; and we would 
,egret to say any word that would appear to dampen such a 
spirit. But we fear that Mr. Duncan’s book fails of its purpose. 
It is not well written; it is not interesting; it is dulled by the 
introduction of homilies more calculated to exasperate the reader 
than to edify him. For the author must remember that, if he 
proposes to tell a story, his readers have every right to expect a 
story—not a treatise on apologetics. There is one aspect of the 
book, however, which is exceptionally pleasing—its: many beau- 
tiful touches of old-time New England farm life. Here the 
author strikes a convincing note that finds response. The novel 
is plainly not his forte; but he gives promise of doing well in 
descriptive work. 


THE FLOWER OF THE CHAPDELAINES. By George W. Cable. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Cable here reintroduces us to the surroundings and the 
dialect he has made so familiar. The scene of his novel is laid 
in New Orleans; the “flower of the Chapdelaines” is a young 
Creole girl who is trying, through other hands, to place a manu- 
script which relates part of her family history. We are given 
the content of this work, as well as the love interest that develops 
from the circumstances of its disposal. The result of this story 
within a story is fairly entertaining, but ephemeral, and not upon 
the same plane as the writings upon which the author’s reputa- 
tion rests. 


VoL. CviII.—8 
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THE GILDED MAN. By Clifford Smyth. With a Foreword by 

Richard Le Gallienne. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 

Into the making of this novel a great deal of the genuine 
stuff of imagination has entered. The author has a story to 
tell, fresh and original; and forthwith he tells it with a verve, 
a gusto and downright directness that we were beginning to fear 
had passed utterly out of fashion. 

The plot has to do with the quest of two young Americans 
for the sunken treasure in the mysterious lake Guatavita—or 
rather with the centuries-old quest for El Dorado, and the main 
part of the action takes place in the Andean regions near Bogota. 
With the arrival in South America of the hero, David Meudon, 
and his party of friends from Connecticut the story goes swiftly 
forward, and thenceforth the reader is whirled along on the 
current of their strange and thrilling adventures. 

Particularly noteworthy is the author’s inventiveness, espe- 
cially in his description of the marvels encountered in the vast 
subterranean cave of the ancient race of the Chibchas; and of 
the cave itself, as M. Le Gallienne aptly points out, “ which may 
be said to be the Presiding Personage of the book . . . it seems 
to me impossible to speak with too much admiration. It is, 
without exaggeration, an astonishing piece of invention.” 

The book has throughout the authentic and stirring atmos- 
phere of romance—adventure, suspense, action, and in addition 
a certain whimsical humor wholly delightful. And finally there 
is a love-story of a singular kind. Just how it is, indeed, that the 
hero can with perfect good faith and with no loss of the reader’s 
sympathy be profoundly in love with the beautiful Indian queen 
Saijipona and the charming American girl Una, is somewhat of 
a mystery. But the mystery is cleverly manipulated, and in the 
end explained to our complete satisfaction. 


THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND ME. By Wil- 

liam Allen White. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Mr. White’s contribution is the tale of the experiences of 
two men who go to the front in the interests of the American 
Red Cross. The author dwells purposely upon the lighter side 
of things, not attempting to minimize the horrors, but present- 
ing incidents that appeal to the sense of humor that makes life 
possible amidst appalling conditions. The book will share the 
welcome always ready for war literature that has this recreational 
tone. Mr. White does not ignore the more serious side, but his 
comments and reflections all show more acumen that his singu- 
larly crude views concerning Jeanne d’Arc and Domrémy. 
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FIVE TALES. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Soris. $1.50 net. 

One of the saddest spectacles in the literary world is to be- 
hold a gifted writer abandoning himself to the fetish of virtuosity. 
There is no denying John Galsworthy’s powers of observation and 
expression. But of what possible value are such powers when 
they are devoted solely to extrinsic display. In this book, Mr. 
Galsworthy seems to strike a pose and say, “ just watch and see 
how many horrible and sordid things I can detect in life, and 
how cleverly I can describe them!” Assuredly he can see these 
things; and likewise he can describe them with such graphic art 
that they are horribly, disgustingly real to us. But wherefore 
this? As an example of the technique of short-story writing 
Five Tales might serve in the nature of a handbook; but for en- 
tertainment or edification or as social inspiration we could never 
recommend the volume. 


ESTHER AND HARBONAH. By H. Pereira Mendes. Boston: 

The Gorham Press. $1.25 net. 

This Biblical drama, written some forty years ago, but now 
for the first time published, makes its appearance because the 
author, a Jew, considers the present hour a timely one for remind- 
ing his fellow-believers of the glories of their ancient faith. The 
play, however, is not well designed, from the dramatic point of 
view; it is episodic, and something of a cross between operetta 
and tableaux vivants; while as verse it is negligible. The pub- 
lisher’s announcement on the cover is misleading, and the price 
of the book is unreasonable. 


LOVE AND HATRED. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.40. 

The material selected for this novel should have yielded a 
more interesting product. It tells the story of Oliver Tropenell, 
an Englishman of gentle birth and upright character, who grows 
to so covet his neighbor’s wife that he secretly murders her hus- 
band, and, the crime having been traced to him, escapes publicity 
and legal consequences by a suicide that is interpreted as acci- 
dental death. 

Though the elements of tragedy are the supreme field of 
opportunity for genuis, skilled intuition can sometimes manipu- 
late them plausibly and effectively, a truth of which Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes has more than once given practical demonstration. 
That she has failed to do so in this instance is due to an error 
in judgment as to selection and concentration. Had she from the 
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first revealed Tropenell’s inmost heart, we might have had a 
valuable psychological study; on the other hand, the plot is suffi- 
ciently ingenious to have afforded a high-grade detective story 
had the author confined herself to externals. In default of either 
objective, the book lacks color and animation. 


WINONA’S WAR FARM. By Margaret Widdemer. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

This latest in the Camp Fire Girls’ Series will doubtless be 
as popular as the two preceding volumes. A large farm, which 
the owner lacks labor to cultivate, is offered for the season to 
the Camp Fire Girls, Winona and her companions. The offer is 
accepted enthusiastically and the patriotic work is carried out, 
with the aid of a band of Boy Scouts who gallantly assume the 
most laborious tasks. The farm is managed with complete 
success, its crops of vegetables and fruits harvested and pre- 
served. The young people immensely enjoy their experiences, 
which include one no less thrilling than the discovery and frus- 
tration of the plans of some German spies. The book is brightly 
written and its tone is sensible and wholesome. 


OLD MAN CURRY. By Charles E. Van Loan. New York: George . 

H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

This is a volume of short stories of the race track, in States 
where betting is not illegal. The interest centres around “ Old 
Man Curry,” a horse owner, and the various attempts of swindlers 
to cheat him out of his rights. In each case the schemes are 
frustrated by the shrewdness of the patriarchal and apparently 
simple old man. The stories are fairly entertaining. 


THE GERMAN PIRATE: HIS METHODS. AND RECORD. By 
“ Ajax.” New York: George H. Doran Co. 50 cents. 
Among the many compilations of current war history that 

have come from the press, we have found none more interesting 

than “ Ajax’s” little volume of testimony concerning the depre- 
dations of the German submarine. Practically all the now noto- 
rious cases of German brutality at sea are cited, with a brief 
recitation of the facts; and through the entire narrative the 
honest sailor’s point of view is evident—his abhorrence of the 
treachery of the Hun mariner who has violated all the age-old 
laws of the comradeship of the deep, a fellowship which from 
time immemorial has existed among those who go down in ships 
—except, of course among pirates, the outlaws of the ocean. 
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THE FALLACY OF THE GERMAN STATE PHILOSOPHY. By 
Dr. George W. Crile. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 50 cents net. 

That Germany, even though she should fortuitously win in 
the present War, would nevertheless lose in the end, is the argu- 
ment of Dr. Crile’s essay. Germany, he says, by choosing to live 
according to the doctrine of force, and by seeking to impose that 
doctrine, “ the survival of the fittest,” on the world, has reverted 
to the law of the jungle. But the history of man repudiates the 
law of the jungle. Man has surmounted that primitive law, 
abrogated it, overcoming nature not by force, nor by wit alone, 
but by the codperation of all his powers; by the evolution of the 
law of social interdependence. It is this law that Germany for- 
gets in the predication of her kultur—the law of social inter- 
dependence; and violating it, outraging it, she outlaws herself 
and leagues all the other nations of the earth against her. “Yet, 
given her success in imposing her Kultur on the world, she would 
still be but preparing her own destruction. “ Rather than share 
the common fate of passing through a stunting cycle of disinte- 
gration, following a present German success,” concludes the 
author, “it were better that we all now perish gloriously on the 
battlefield.” Finally, he argues, the struggle being one of ideas 
and philosophies, we must look to our education to win in the 
conflict. The viewpoint of Dr. Crile, however, is rationalistic; 
and in consequence he leaves the problem in the air, unsolved. 


THE WHITE MORNING. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00 net. 

It is unfortunate for Mrs. Atherton’s artistic reputation that 
her sense of humor did not intervene to preserve her from writ- 
ing this extravaganza. The novelette pictures the end of the War 
as brought to pass by an uprising of the women of Germany en- 
masse; unsuspected and unbetrayed, they organize into an in- 
vincible peace-enforcing machine, led by a young and beautiful 
woman, Gisela von Niebuhr, who is held up for our admiration. 
This formidable Amazon inaugurates the day of victory by the 
particularly treacherous and revolting murder of her lover, a 
junker, lest her tenderness for him should make her false to 
her cause. 

The whole conception is as grotesque as it is unpleasant, 
and we should be inclined to suspect Mrs. Atherton of amus- 
ing herself with a practical joke at the expense of her readers, 
were it not for the solemnity with which she asseverates her good 
faith. 
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LETTERS TO THE MOTHER OF A SOLDIER. By Richardson 
Wright. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00 net. 
These letters from a supposititious brother to his sister, who 

is the mother.of an enlisted son, embody the sentiments that 
patriotic writers are striving to disseminate. The brother would 
have his sister view the War in its nobler aspects, and directs 
her attention to her duties and privileges and the manner in 
which she may best prepare herself for her part in the great 
ordeal. He is perhaps a shade too meticulous in his zeal; it is 
permissible to hope that comparatively few mothers among the 
educated classes require guidance along so many lines as seems 
to be necessary with Mr. Wright’s “ Molly.” However, he sets 
forth, interestingly and sometimes beautifully, inspiring truths 
that cannot be too frequently emphasized. The book will re- 
pay its readers, and to some may very possibly convey a new 
message. 


MIMI. By J. U. Giesy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 75 cents. 

This novelette of the Latin Quarter of Paris in war time, 
while not written with any high degree of artistic mastery—and 
falling far short of the inimitable French contes on which it is 
quite plainly modeled—nevertheless is touching and appealing 
Mimi is a poor artist’s model who loves and gives without reckon- 
ing or measuring. Neither she nor her sisters in toil have any 
conception of God or religion. But through the War and the 
sufferings war brings them, they wake eventually to an ideal 
of patriotic devotion which leads them finally to a realiza- 
tion of God and His laws. The tribute paid by the author 
through the medium of his hero’s letters, to the bravery and de- 
votion of the fighting priests of France, is a pleasing feature of 
the tale. 


ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY. By Shane Leslie. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. 50 cents. 

This little book will bring delight to all who respond to the 
appeal of Ireland’s legendary lore of Catholic mysticism. It 
treats of Derg, “ the holy lough of Ireland,” whose waters, shores 
and ruins are fraught with memories and traditions of past glory, 
destroyed by ruthless enemies; fragments that suggest and partly 
reveal material worthy of the poet’s art. Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
gifted, sympathetic hand has welded and shaped them into charm- 
ing forms. The tales are fascinatingly told- with a touch of 
archaic simplicity and strength and a mournful beauty that 
makes these pages the most poetical of prose. 
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TOWARDS THE GOAL. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents net. 

Among the distinguished writers of the world none has 
given of herself more unselfishly and enthusiastically to the 
cause of democracy since the War began than Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. Already crowned with lengthened years, and with more 
than a full share of a lifetime’s work achieved, Mrs. Ward has 
thrown herself anew into the task of composition, and with re- 
markable vigor and much fine judgment has already produced 
three considerable volumes touching on the conflict: a novel, 
Missing; England’s Effort; and now this present work, Towards 
the Goal. 

To secure the material for this volume Mrs. Ward was 
accorded every privilege possible by the war authorities, and 
was thus enabled to go to the sources of things for her facts 
and experiences. The book is dedicated to Colonel Roosevelt, 
whom she acknowledges as the inspiration both of it and its 
predecessor; and the Colonel, who writes the foreword to the 
volume, very truthfully says that the work is “of high value as 
a study of contemporary history” and as “an inspiration to 
constructive patriotism.” 


DON STRONG, PATROL LEADER. By William Heylinger. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

In this continuation of the fortunes of Donaid Strong, the Boy 
Scout, we are shown the young hero elevated by his fellow scouts 
to a position of authority over them. How he meets the difficul- 
ties and problems entailed by his new responsibilities and how 
he proves himself worthy of the honor bestowed upon him, make 
interesting and wholesome reading for the juvenile public. Ex- 
cellent as is the book’s moral tone, however, we cannot but 
deplore as a grave defect the absence of any indication whatever 
of belief in a Divine Leader and Guide. 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST. By Hamilton Drummond. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

If the title-page of this novel did not advertise a half dozen 
other tales by the same author, we would be tempted to think 
it a first book. For the story bears all the ear-marks of the 
amateur. Young authors are particularly fond of “doing” his- 
torical novels. Nothing is easier, they imagine, than to concoct 
a romance and put it in the frame of a period sufficiently remote 
to give it a certain vague coloring and glamour, and let it go at 
that, sans truth, sans veracity, sans everything that makes a book 
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worth while. Mr. Drummond chose the thirteenth century as 
his “ period,” and into a threadbare tale, which is scarcely more 
than a padded short story, he injected the “atmosphere” of a 
few really striking descriptions of Rome and Capua to make his 
novel run full length. Seasoned with a generous peppering of 
such epithets as “ Popedom,” and “ priestcraft,” and concerned 
wholly with two sharply divided sets of characters—those which 
are opposed to Pope and Church, and which are therefore every- 
thing that is noble and upright; and those of the Papacy itself 
(darkly mysterious, cunning, conniving, all that is distasteful 
and reprehensible), the tale drags its dull way through three 
hundred pages in which nothing happens, and from which the 
reader rises wondering how the book ever reached a printing 
press. 


RELIGION AND HUMAN INTERESTS. By Rev. Thomas Slater, 

S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 

“ Religion,” says Father Slater, “sheds its benign influence 
on every department of human life. It is the keystone in the 
arch of human conduct; it keeps all other duties in their place, 
while explaining and enforcing them.” In these ten brief essays 
he brings out clearly and forcibly this function of religion. After 
a brief sketch of the idea of religion, Father Slater discusses 
man’s need of religion, the Catholic concept of the family, modern 
secularism, true liberty of conscience, the ethics of business, the 
liberty of the Gospel, the limitations of the States’ powers, and 
the new canon law of the Church. 


TARAS BULBA AND OTHER TALES. By Nikolaiv Gogol. Every- 
man’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 70 cents. 
Present-day readers have, perhaps, tended to overlook the ex- 

cellence of the romantic school of Russian literature, in their de- 

sire to do justice to the achievements of the great Russian realists. 

This present volume is a good corrective for such a fault. Gogol’s 

was a vigorous, ardent spirit, whose one passion was the Little 

Russia—the Ukraine—which gave him birth. Its history, its 

legends, its customs, were treasures to him, and there is a healthy, 

possessive love in the way he displays them to our gaze different, 
toto ccelo, from the detachment we are apt to associate with other 

Russian names. The longest story in this volume—TJaras Bulba 

—has been called a prose epic. It tells simply and very vividly, 

in the ample manner of a genius dealing adequately with a large | 

canvas, of the life of the fifteenth century Cossacks, with its 
almost incredible rigors and dangers and its double character of 
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brutality and heroism. In spite of elements of harshness inevit- 
able in any such faithful portrayal, the impression retained is of 
a period of vigor and manliness, even touched pathetically at 
times by the finer emotions. Of the other stories, which deal with 
the fullest sympathy and a great deal of sly humor, with happen- 
ings nearer the present, The Cloak is easily the best. In it Gogol 
shows himself master of the pathos which goes with the type of 
humor that is sweetened by a love and pity for humanity. 


WAR ADDRESSES OF WOODROW WILSON. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. 32 cents. 

This splendid little book cannot be recommended too highly. 
It has been designed for use in the class-room and is admirably 
adapted both in substance and presentment for such study. It 
contains a well-written introduction that summarizes the world 
conditions previous to the outbreak of the War and outlines 
the causes leading up to that critical time. This résumé together 
with a brief review of the President’s life and literary work pro- 
vides an interesting setting for the addresses. 

The War Addresses should be found in the class-room of 
every American college and high school, and the principles they 
enunciate in the heart of every American. 


THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By Miss Mulock. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents net. 

This beloved classic of children’s literature loses nothing by 
comparison with the mass of books for child readers that have 
appeared since it was first published. It would be a misfortune 
were any child deprived of acquaintance with it by allowing it to 
go out of print.. The present re-publication is of presentable ap- 
pearance, with good type, and is illustrated in color. 


ROM the press of a technical school in far-away Ernakula, 

India, we have two small Latin text-books of a Cursus Asceti- 
cus treating of the Purgative and the Illuminative Ways. The 
author P. Fr. Aurelian, O.C.D., is the spiritual director of the 
Apostolic Seminary at Puthempally, India. His work evidences 
extensive knowledge of the Scriptures and the Fathers, is con- 
cise and clear in manner, and breathes a broad, gentle spirit. 


NEW evidence of the merit and usefulness of the booklet en- 
titled The Honor Legion, originally published under the 
joint auspices of The New York Social Hygiene Society and The 
Chaplains’ Aid Association, is its recent appearance in Spanish 
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dress. The mission field of the little book will be much broad- 
ened by this able translation of J. Lara, the Latin-American 
journalist, well-known for his translation of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
book The World War. The translation was made at the request 
of the War Department, and is published by The Pauilist Press, 
New York. Single copies, 5 cents; $3.00 a thousand. 


ARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, published by The America 

Press, New York (15 cents), is a little treatise which we 
gladly recommend to Catholic young men and women contemplat- 
ing matrimony. It discusses in the briefest possible manner the 
Catholic teaching on marriage, divorce, race suicide, education, 
and duties of parents and children. 


SOUL’S APPEAL, by Irene West (Huntington, Indiana: 

Sunday Visitor Press. $1.00 net), is negligible as poetry, but 

have an appeal for many who are converts to the Faith or are in- 
terested in the story of conversions. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Economic History of the United States, by Ernest Ludlow 
Bogart, Ph.D. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75), belongs to 
the series of commercial text-books designed for the reading public as 
well as high school and college students. The volume begins, there- 
fore, by a general survey of the vast resources of our country, shows 
the spread of colonization, of cultivation, of industry, of transporta- 
tion; also the increased power in machinery of every sort. The story 
is a marvelous one. The author is to be congratulated on the amount 
of information collated and systematically treated as well as on the 
restraint with which he has confined himself to his avowed purpose. 

In Community Civics, R. 0. Hughes presents an abundance of in- 
formation in a form most convenient for the hard-worked teacher. 
It is much too detailed, however, for the ordinary pupil in the 
graded school. Naturally the duty of voting comes in for atten- 
tion and the writer has this to say on the subject, which we heart- 
ily commend: “ A candidate for office ought to be judged solely on his 
merits as a man, and on the political principles which he advocates. 
The sooner we can remove wholly any thought of denominational dis- 
tinctions in politics the better it will be for the cause of honest, unself- 
ish, patriotic government.” The treatment of the labor and social ques- 
tions is sane and full, and the newer forms of city government too— 
the commission and manager plans—receive due consideration. 

“The nation with low religious and moral ideas is doomed to 
downfall,” says Mr. Hughes; yet when he comes to treat of teaching 
religion, he is hazy and unsatisfactory. “In the Middle Ages,” he says 
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“the Church. possessed almost all the learning in existence, but it made 
little effort to train any except its own priests. Some religious de- 
nominations today believe that schools ought to be a part of the work 
of the Church, but very few sects raise money enough to carry them 
on.” The author seems somewhat narrow and provincial on this point, 
but at least he concedes the unity and universality of the Church and 
admits that she has educated somebody! (New York: Allyn & Bacon. 
$1.25 net.) i 

Prof. Kelsey’s recent edition of Cxsar’s Commentaries (New York: 
Allyn & Bacon. $1.50), contains several books of the Gallic War, 
selections from the Civil War, a brief history of Cesar’s campaigns, 
with interesting and instructive references to the present world strug- 
gle, critical and explanatory. notes, a vocabulary, a grammatical supple- 
ment and exercises adapted to the text, and numerous illustrations. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a more complete schoolbook. 

There will always be conflicting opinions in regard to the compara- 
tive advantages of books like this, and those that contain only the plain 
unaided text; but, possibly, the final test of value lies rather in the 
“personal equation ” of teacher and pupil. 

Teachers of first-year Latin will find in the little pocket Notebook 
for First-Year Latin Vocabulary, by Stephen A. Hurlburt,’ M.A., and 
Barclay W. Bradley, Ph.D. (New York: American Book Co. 24 cents), 
a valuable help in giving their pupils an easy and intelligent means of 
acquiring a working vocabulary of some six hundred and fifty repre- 
sentative Latin words. These are arranged in the regular order of 
declensions and conjugations, and are nicely grouped around their 
primitive roots, thus emphasizing the etymological and derivative value 
of the leading words. The book may be easily adapted for use with 
any first-year Latin book. Accompanying the notebook is a handbook 
or key for the use of teachers. 

Effective English, by Philander P. Claxton and James McGinniss 
(New York: Allyn & Bacon. $1.25), is a most attractive text-book. It 
contains a hundred stimulating illustrations, subjects for composition 
covering a wide field of youthful interest and well within the range of 
youthful knowledge. Its practical value cannot be so easily affirmed. 
The authors seem to have revised the old adage so as to read: non 
multum sed multa, Within some five hundred pages they range from a 
review of elementary grammar through formal rhetoric and the forms 
of discourse to a study of the principles of literary criticism, and of 
poetry and the drama, not hesitating to prescribe original exercises 
even in these. They seem also to enhance unduly the advantage of the 
cross-correction system for class themes. Still, in wealth of material, in 
literary quality, in close adherence to the recommendations of the 
various counsels, in utilitarian aim and in attractiveness, we may ad- 
mit the claim of the publishers that they have set a new standard for 
books of composition and rhetoric. 
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Recent Events. 


The fifth German drive which began on 
Progress of the War. July 15th had for its object either to seize 

Paris or to obtain a foothold on the Chan- 
nel. On the eighteenth, Marshal Foch threw his army upon the 
German flank below Soissons which Ludendorff had left ex- 
posed. From that time to this scarcely a day has passed without 
recording a French or British victory. The Germans have been 
receding further and further from Paris and the Channel ports. 
It yet remains to be seen where they will make a stand. 

Practically all of the ground lost since the twenty-first of 
March has been regained by the Allies, and in several important 
places the Hindenburg line itself has been pierced both by the 
British and the French. Important parts of it, however, are still 
in the hands of the Germans, but these are now threatened by the 
Allied forces. These places include Cambrai, St. Quentin, Laon 
and Le Fére. Ludendorff has been able to conduct a retreat and 
has brought back the bulk of his armies to the old line. He has 
suffered, according to conservative estimates, the loss of some 
four hundred thousand men with large stores of ammunition. 
His future action depends upon the number of reserves still left 
at his disposal. Many think that these have been so reduced in 
numbers that he will not be able to resume the offensive, and that 
the initiative will continue to remain in the hands of Marshal 
Foch. The latter, it is expected, will give the foe no rest, but will 
continue to harass him, now on one part of the line and now on 
another. This is evidenced by the attack made upon the salient 
of St. Mihiel, a section of the German line which has practically 
been at rest for the last four years. The brilliant success ob- 
tained by the first American army under the command of General 
Pershing has: wiped out this salient, and opened the road not only 
to the Briey iron region, but also to the fortress of Metz within ten 
miles of which the American lines now stand. The success of 
the Americans has wen the praise of the world and is an augury 
of what they will accomplish in the future. Consequent dismay 
is said to be spreading among the population of those parts of 
Germany which border upon Alsace-Lorraine. 

The expected Austrian attack on the Italian lines has not 
been made, but in Albania the Austrians have had some success 
in driving back a short distance the battalions now operating in 
the neighborhood of Berat. On the other hand the Serbs have 
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quite recently made a successful attack upon the Bulgarians in 
the district farther to the east of Berat. No news of any change 
in the position of the opposing forces in Palestine or Mesopotamia 
has been received. Nor has anything been heard from East 
Africa. The British are in possession of Baku and are reported to 
be at Tashkent in Central Asia also. The operations in the neigh- 
borhood of Vladivostok will receive notice later. 


Finland still remains in name a republic, 
Russia. the proposed change to a monarchical 
form of government not yet having been 
effected. It is reported, however, that on the twenty-sixth of 
September the meeting of the Landtag is to be held to decide the 
respective claim to the crown of the three German princelings. 
Accounts of the state of the country and the sentiment of the 
population towards Germany differ. Widespread dislike of the 
German invaders is said to prevail. They have robbed the coun- 
try of all the food stuffs they could lay their hands upon, so that 
starvation threatens. Appeals have been made to the generosity 
of this country for succor and sustenance. These appeals, how- 
ever, can scarcely meet with America’s customary response, 
inasmuch as it might afford indirect support to the enemy. The 
recent treaty between the Bolshevik Government of Russia and 
Germany make this the more probable. By this treaty, Finland 
has placed herself more completely under the power of Germany, 
the latter having guaranteed in consideration of the payment of 
6,000,000,000 marks that no attack shall be made by Finland on 
the Russia controlled by the Bolsheviki, in the event of a conflict 
' between the Bolsheviki and the Allies, now operating in the North- 
ern Government of Russia. The very fact of such a treaty in- 
dicates that sympathy with the Allied cause in Finland is such 
as to require the restraining power of the Germans, now domi- 
nant there by force of arms, to hold it in check. _ 

The treaty in question is regarded as a supplement of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and indicates the traitorous purpose of the 
Bolshevik Government of Lenine and Trotzky, although it does 
not complete the measure of the sacrifice they were prepared 
to make of their country. A further revelation brings to light 
the fact that another immense sum, equaling the one mentioned, 
’ has been exacted from Russia by Germany, not nominally as in- 
demnity but for damages suffered by Germans during the War. 
So, while Russians have no medium of exchange but paper money, 
which no one will take, the horde of gold accumulated by the 
Tsar has been sent to Berlin to satisfy German greed. 
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No steps so far have been taken to place the Baltic provinces, 
Courland, Lithuania, Esthonia and Livonia, under the rulers 
destined to hold sway in these regions. A recent decree places 
them under German military control. Germany looks upon this 
as a temporary solution of the question, and on this point the 
Allied Powers are in full agreement with Germany. The defi- 
nite settlement will be achieved by the hoped-for victory of the 
Entente Powers. Neither has there been any public statement as to 
who will be king of the “ Independent Poland” which the Cen- 
tral Powers have set up. Current rumor had it that the claim of 
Austria-Hungary for a Hapsburg Prince had been, at last, granted 
by the Hohenzollerns. This, however, has met with so little 
credence in Germany that its realization is doubtful. One thing 
is certain: that, in the event of a German victory, the Poles 
themselves will not be consulted. They have been told as much 
in so many words. All information regarding the internal sit- 
vation in Poland is suppressed, but if the feeling of the people 
can be judged by the attitude of the Poles living in this country 
and on the European Continent, no Austro-Germanic settlement 
of the question will be accepted by them. In fact, there are now 
fighting in France no fewer than 25,000 Polish soldiers, whose aim 
is to secure for the 35,000,000 of Poles, large numbers of whom 
are under Prussian and Austrian domination, the freedom to 
which they are entitled, and the territory to which they lay claim. 
This territory comprises: Upper Silesia with its rich coal fields; 
a small part of Middle Silesia; the province of Posen; West Prus- 
sia with the Baltic littoral, including the mouth of the Vistula 
and the city of Danzig, and the southern Polish belt of the prov- 
ince of East Prussia; Austrian Poland, comprising all of Galicia, 
the Polish or eastern half, the Principality of Teschen; Russian 
Poland, virtually along the territorial lines of the Kingdom of 
Poland as established by the Congress of Vienna. The eastern 
frontier of what was Russian Poland is not yet strictly defined 
by the advocates of the new Polish Kingdom. These claims have 
been endorsed, in substance, although not in detail, by President 
Wilson, and, following his lead, by the powers allied against Ger- 
many. 

To add to the list of Bolshevik inconsistencies may seem 
superfluous, yet one more is worthy of note. This Government, 
so outraged by the secret treaties made by the Tsar with the En- 
tente Powers, that it violated all precedents by publishing these 
treaties to the world, made itself, with the German Government, 
a secret treaty by which the Poles were handed over to the 
tender mercies of the Central Powers. 
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In the Ukraine, the Germans find themselves involved in so 
many difficulties that the judgment of the saner elements who 
opposed the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and the method of its making, 
has been completely justified. The assassination of Marshal von 
Eichhorn was symptomatic of the hatred which German greed 
and oppression have engendered. The long standing unrest 
among the peasants is spreading far and wide. Guerrilla war- 
fare exists in many districts. Military regulation of civil life is 
enforced; some places have been declared in a state of siege, 
while the capital itself is in danger of starvation. The German 
forces find themselves in such disagreeable surroundings that in 
one case, at least, a mutiny occurred. Notwithstanding the dire 
distress of Germany on the western front, she is faced by the 
necessity of sending back to Russia at least some of the troops 
which were removed to aid in the drive towards Paris and the 
Channel ports. 

Some progress has been made in the region of Vladivostok 
by the Allied forces of Great Britain, France, Japan and this 
country under the command of a Japanese General and in con- 
junction with the Czecho-Slovaks. The Bolshevik troops and the 
Austro-Germans who were fighting with them have been driven: 
back. The complications feared, because the Czecho-Slovak Gen- 
eral, Horvarth, had assumed a dictatorship, have been removed 
by the steadfast refusal of the Allies to recognize anything which 
involved interference with the civil régime of the country. The 
Allies were to give only military help to Russia and leave the 
country free to form its own government according to its own 
wishes. 

In the Northern Government of Russia in which the British, 
French and American troops are operating, affairs remain much 
in statu quo. Little progress has been reported in the advance 
towards the south to affect a union with the Czecho-Slovaks who 
have been operating on the Volga. Nothing has been heard of any 
advance of the British from Baku for the purpose of joining 
hands with the Cossacks who are operating in the southeastern 
district of Russia. By the possession of Baku, however, the rogd 
to India has been closed against the Germans, and if the report 
that a British force has entered Tashkent be true, their last avail- 
able route to India has been barred. 

In what remains of Russia, the Bolshevik Government still 
retains a control apparently growing more and more precarious. 
They count a few successes over the Czecho-Slovaks, but are meet- 
ing with an ever-rising spirit of resistance. The campaign of 
assassination, the first victims of which were the German Ambas- 
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sador at Moscow and Field Marshal von Eichhorn at Kiev, has 
been extended to the Bolsheviki themselves. Lenine was shot by a 
woman, but his wounds have not proved fatal. Blood shedding is a 
daily occurrence both in the capital and in the provinces. To 
appease the manes of the German Ambassador the Bolsheviki 
slaughtered more than two hundred of their fellow countrymen, 
Socialists though they were. This is but one instance of similar 
proceedings in various parts of Soviet Russia. 

No wonder, however, need be felt at anything which the 
Bolsheviki with Lenine and Trotzky at their head, may do in view 
of the revelations now being made by our Government. A series 
of documents, fully authenicated, is being published by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information at Washington. These show what 
was suspected before, but not fully proved, that Lenine and 
Trotzky with other coadjutors, less well known, were from the 
beginning of the Bolshevik movement, the paid agents of the 
German Imperial Government. 

Hitherto it was believed that the Bolsheviki, although mis- 
taken, were acting for the downtrodden Russian masses, and were 
hoping to further the material interests of the same class all 
‘over the world and especially in Germany. The latter they ex- 
pected would rise up against the Hohenzollerns and capitalists 
in general as they had against the Romanoffs and the Russian 
capitalists. Now we know that Lenine, Trotzky and the rest were 
simply the base agents of the Imperialists of Germany whom they 
professed to be determined to overthrow. According to these 
documents the German Government deposited $25,000,000.00 in a 
bank at Stockholm to be drawn upon by the Bolsheviki for the pur- 
pose of spreading throughout Russia the agitation in favor of 
peace which has brought, as its result, the so-called Republic un- 
der German domination. 

But this is a small part of proceedings the turpitude of which 
would be difficult to equal. These documents show that before 
the World War was four months old, and more than two years 
before the United States was drawn into it, Germany was setting 
afoot plans to mobilize destructive agents and observers to cause 
explosions, strikes and outrages in this country, and had planned 
to employ for the purpose anarchists and escaped criminals. The 
Bolshevik revolution itself was planned by the German Govern- 
ment and carried out with its assistance. The Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty was a deliberate betrayal of Russia by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment at the instance of the German Government. Even the 
defence of Petrograd against the Germans was entrusted to a 
German officer chosen in Germany with the consent and con- 
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nivance of the Bolsheviki. German officers were introduced into 
the Russian Army and were used as spies in the embassies of the 
powers whom the Bolsheviki were treating as their allies. In- 
cidentally, the fact that Germany was preparing for war be- 
fore the assassination of the heir to the Austro-Hungarian 
throne, is. proved by document number three cf the series. This 
circular dated June 9, 1914, is as follows: “To Bezirkscom- 
mendanten: Within twenty-four hours of the receipt of this cir- 
cular you are to inform all industrial concerns by wire that the 
documents with industrial mobilization plans and with registra- 
tion forms be opened, such as are referred to in the circular of 
the Commission of Counts von Waldersee and Caprivi, of June 
27, 1887.” The reference to the circular of Count von Waldersee 
and Count Caprivi clearly proves that Germany’s organization of 
the resources of the Empire for war purposes had already been 
made. 


The severe reversals suffered by the Ger- 

Germany. man armies on the western front and the 

utter failure of the U-boats to intercept 
American troops on their way to France are having a salutary 
effect upon the German mind. The people are beginning to call 
for a true statement of the facts, and even the Kaiser himself has 
adopted a tone more in keeping with the present situation. Full 
as his speech is of the usual German misstatements as to the 
- origin of the War, it is valuable as giving a clear indication of the 
widespread dissatisfaction now felt, and even openly expressed, 
in Germany as a result of the failure of the attempt on Paris and 
the Channel ports. The man who used to tell the recruits for his 
army that at his command they were to shoot father or mother, 
brother or sister, is now brought by the necessity in which he 
finds himself to make an almost suppliant appeal to the working- 
men to help him extricate himself from the “thousand difficul- 
ties ” in which, by the use he has made of his army, he is now 
involved. 

Another indication that, in some degree, the true state of things 
is beginning to dawn upon the Germans, is found in the speech 
recently delivered by the Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, Dr. von 
Payer. This representative of one of the liberal parties makes 
utterly inadmissible claims for Germany, yet renounces all de- 
sire of seeking indemnities from the Allies, and this because the 
continuance of the War is involving Germany in greater losses 
than money can repay. 

Count von Hertling still remains in ‘office as Chancellor of the 
Empire. In a recent speech he declared that peace was much 
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nearer than many thought. It is rumored, however, that he is on 
the point of proffering his resignation, and that he will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. S. Solf, the German Colonial Secretary. This 
event would seem to indicate that more moderate views were be- 
ginning to prevail in government circles, for in a recent speech Dr, 
Solf practically apologized for the utterances of chauvi- 
nistic jingoes, by admitting their presence in Germany as well as 
in other countries. A further indication of the trend towards 
moderation is the report that a place in the Cabinet or some other 
position of authority should be given to Studemann or some other 
member of the Social Democratic Party. The apology of Dr. Solf 
preceded the reverses Germany has met on the western front. It 
may be looked upon as certain that one result of these reverses 
has been to deprive General von Ludendorff of what had been, for 
some months, a virtual dictatorship. Notwithstanding all indi- 
cations of something like a spirit of moderation, the exorbitant 
claims of Germany have been so open and manifest that she her- 
self will not allow it to appear that she is in any way with- 
drawing from them. That unpleasant task must be left to Aus- 
tria, and so the latter had to make the peace move which both 
countries now find necessary. 


The news from Austria-Hungary with ref- 
Austria-Hungary. erence to the internal agitation is some- 
what meagre and somewhat contradictory. 
On one hand the determination to deal in a most severe way with 
the Jugo-Slavs’ attempt to secure independence is reported, and 
on the other hand the concéssion of home rule within the empire 
is said to have been made. On what is considered good authority, 
the Premier is said to have promised the Czechs, the Poles, and 
the Southern Slavs a plan of home rule which will give to them 
respectively complete autonomy. It is doubtful, however, whether 
such a concession would be accepted at this time as a sufficient 
response to the demands which are being made. Great Britain, 
France and Italy and subsequently this country, stretching, as it 
would seem, international law beyond all hitherto recognized 
limits, have recognized the Czecho-Slovaks not merely as bel- 
ligerents in the War but also as a nation. And this although they 
are yet far from having secured the independence which has 
always been looked upon as requisite for such recognition. 

The Foreign Secretary, Baron Burian, now asks for a confer- 
ence of all belligerent powers to meet on neutral soil for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or no an agreement can be 
reached which should form the basis of peace negotiations. There 
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is every ground for believing that this appeal is due to the dis- 
turbed conditions existing in the Dual Monarchy. The confer- 
ence proposed by the Austrian Foreign Secretary is not to have 
any binding character, nor is it to be associated with an armistice. 
The reason for such a conference is found in the alleged dis- 
agreement between the utterances of the British Foreign Secre- 
tary ani of President Wilson; and of those of President 
Wilson himself. Baron Burian’s note shows the amazing igno- 
rance which exists with reference to the mind of the Allied Pow- 
ers: “ An objective and conscientious examination of the situa- 
tion of all the belligerent States no longer leaves doubt that all 
peoples, on whatever side they may be fighting, long for a speedy 
end to the bloody struggle.” 

While it is true that everyone in every country desires as 
speedy an end to the struggle as is compatible with obtaining de- 
cisive results, yet never has there been.a time when the Allied 
countries were more determined than they are now upon obtain- 
ing a decisive military victory. This is proved by the reports of 
the feeling which exists in Great Britain and France among the 
workingmen of those countries, as voiced by such men as the 
Socialist, Mr. John Spargo. In this country the recent utter- 
ances of Mr. Taft, Senator Lodge, Senator Hitchcock and Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, are proofs of the clear purpose of the United 
States and its Allies as to the results of this War and their 
determination to effect them by a decisive victory... No wonder 
then that within half an hour after the receipt of the Austro- 
Hungarian note, President Wilson instructed the Secretary of 
State to give the following answer: “I am authorized by 
the President to state that the following will be the reply of this 
Government to the Austro-Hungarian note proposing an un- 
official conference of belligerents: 

“The Government of the United States feels that there is 
only one reply which it can make to the suggestion of the Im- 
perial Austro-Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly and 
with entire candor stated the terms upon which the United States 
would consider pgace, and can and will entertain no proposal for 
a conference upon a matter concerning which it has made its posi- 
tion and purpose so plain.” 

What effect this reply will have upon the policy of the Cen- 
tral Powers remains to be seen. 

September 16, 1918. 











With Our Readers. 


T is frequently said that the fighting power of. an army is in- 

creased two-fold when the men in the ranks know that their 

people at home are with them, with them in sympathy and sacri- 
fice, bearing also their share of the burden. 

Perhaps this will explain the exceptional morale, the inspir- 
ing courage that have already been shown by our American 
soldiers on the western front in France. 

Never in the history of the world, we believe it is safe to say, 
has a people stood so solidly behind its fighting men as have we 
of the United States. We have not only made financial sacrifices 
for their welfare, we have taken up personal service in their behalf 
which embraces in minutest detail their every need in the camps 
at home; their needs in the cantonments and the fighting lines 
abroad; their care when wounded; their kinsfolk who might other- 
wise suffer in their absence. This service has been generous; 
nation wide; comprehensive. Patriotism has lent wings to the 
imagination, and there is not a conceivable want of the soldier 
that has been left uncared for. Not only has the Government 
taken in hand the greater problems of the soldier’s welfare; but 
private organizations of every kind have summoned all their re- 
sources, been supplemented by funds generously contributed by 
every class of citizen, and given themselves under the direction 
of the Government to the welfare of the soldiers and the sailors 
and to the care of those innumerable problems of protection and 
well-being that have sprung up since America entered the War. 

* * * * 

HE record of this unprecedented service of a nation is of course 

yet to be written; but historical records that will contribute 

to its complete chronicle are appearing even now. The fullest 

that we have yet seen is the September issue of The Annals of the 

American Academy of Political and Social Service. This issue 

makes a volume of three hundred and six pages with detailed 

index. Even a volume of that size can do litffé more than treat 

in a brief way of the principal larger classifications of war re- 
lief work. 

The foreword by J. P. Lichtenberger, editor of this volume of 
The Annals, points out in a brief way the necessity for “the . 
mobilization of the national resources.” The editor makes one 
very serious mistake, which is the more to be regretted because 
the volume will be frequently referred to by writers on the ques- 
tion of war relief. He states that the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
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are non-sectarian organizations. Of course, nothing could be 
further from the truth, and it is certainly not too much to ask 
that the editor of a publication of the standing of The Annals 
should know whereof he speaks. Both these organizations are 
strictly sectarian as their constitution expressly states. In the 
body of the volume both are placed under the title “ Religious 
Organizations in War .Relief Work.” 
* * * * 


ART II. considers War Relief in Europe and Canada. Edward 
T. Devine, of the American Red Cross, sketches the problems 
presented by the devastated provinces and the ravages of war; 
Paul U. Kellogg, of The Survey, shows how those problems have 
expanded, and how the Red Cross has rushed to meet them and 
extended its fields far beyond its original plans. 

Ernest P. Bicknell, U.S.A., Red Cross Commissioner to Bel- 
gium, recites the marvelous story of human sympathy and human 
relief extended to that martyred country. There were, for exam- 
ple, in June thirty-two Red Cross establishments in Belgium 
which gave help to Belgian soldiers at the rate of over twenty- 
five thousand a day. This number does not include an extensive 
system of recreation tents and canteens attached to military can- 
tonments. The Red Cross work embraces every needy class of 
the population, civilian as well as military. It includes also the 
refugees, and Colonel Bicknell pictures a Belgian town built up 
and cared for by the Red Cross within the city of Havre. — 

“ A tract of land, agreeably situated on a small hill in the out- 
skirts of the city was taken, and a village of small cottages is now 
erected. The ground had previously been provided with paved 
streets, while lines of water mains and electric wires are con- 
veniently near. This village will consist of one hundred: cottages, 
each of three or four rooms. At the head of each cottage will be a 
small shed to be used as laundry and storage space. Each cot- 
tage will have a small garden plot and will be enclosed by a neat 
rustic fence. Electric light will be provided, and in the centre of 
the village will be a public water supply. Two schoolhouses will 
meet the needs of the children, and a coédperative store, which is 
a familiar and successful institution among the Belgians, will be 
established in its own quarters. A central building will provide 
administrative headquarters for the village, and a meeting place 
for the people on all occasions. 

“The population of the village will consist of families se- 
lected from the worst quarters of the city, but no family which has 
less than four children will be granted a cottage in the village. 
The cottages will be rented fully furnished for thirty francs (six 
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dollars) per month. If any occupant of the village cannot pay 
the rent, the payment will be made from some charitable source, 
but no cottage will be given gratuitously. The income from the 
rent of the one hundred cottages will meet all the expenses of 
keeping up the streets, attending to the plumbing, lighting, clean- 
ing, repairs, etc. 

“ The village, which, at this writing, June, is well on toward 
completion, will be like a transplanted bit of Belgium. Not only 
will the people be Belgian, but the schools will be Belgian taught 
by Belgian teachers. A Belgian priest will look after the moral 
welfare of the people, and Belgians will have charge of the ad- 
ministration. When the War is ended, the cottages, which are 
all of the demountable type, may be taken down and shipped into 
Belgium, there to be set up again in some of the destroyed towns 
of that unhappy country.” 

Colonel Bicknell testifies gladly to the courage, the codpera- 
tive spirit and the fine sense of responsibility on the part of the 
leaders of the Belgian people, “ as we have learned to know them 
through a year of close and constant contact.” 


* * * * 


ANADA’S war relief work is discussed by Sir Hebert Ames. He 
treats especially of the National Patriotic Fund, voluntarily 
subscribed, and placed under the charge of the National Execu- 
tive for the relief of soldiers and their families. Interest on the 
fund provides the expenses of administration. Canada seems ex- 
ceptional in this, that she has left this obligation to volunteer sub- 
scriptions: her government has not accepted it as a direct re- 
sponsibility. 

The different manner in which the same responsibility has 
been met by the United States is set forth in an article im- 
mediately following and entitled The Social Significance of War 
Risk Insurance, by Thomas B. Love, Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury. Back of our war risk insurance is “ the 
authority and financial strength of the greatest and most demo- 
cratic government in the world.” 

The Government of the United States now looks upon itself 
as an employer of over three million soldiers and sailors, and the 
Government has determined to be an employer on a better basis 
than ever before in its history. The conditions of employment 
have been placed according to the full meaning of a living wage. 
A living wage means something more than the mere cost of sub- 
sistence for the worker while he is at work. It must provide also 
for the expenses of living for his natural dependents during the 
time he does not work: also during the time when because of dis- 
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ability he is unable to work, and it must provide for the support 
of his dependents in the event of his death. By the War Risk 
Insurance Act the Government has met and provided for all these 
demands. By that Act the Government as an employer says to the 
soldier, its employee: 

(a) We will pay you a fixed monthly compensation. 

(b) We will request you to make to wife and children a 
definite allotment of this monthly pay which will not exceed one- 
half; to this allotment the Government will add an equal or 
greater amount as an allowance, and pay such allotment to your 
family monthly for their support. 

(c) If you have other relatives dependent upon you and 
wish to make them a voluntary monthly allotment, the Govern- 
ment will supplement the voluntary allotment with an equal or 
greater allowance and disburse such allotments to the dependent 
relatives on a monthly basis. 

(d) If disabled (through no willful misconduct of your 
own) the Government will pay you a fixed monthly compensation 
contingent in amount upon the number and personnel of your de- 
pendent family, so long as your disability shall continue. 

(e) In case of your death, the Government will pay to your 
wife, or child, or dependent father or mother, or to all of them, 
a fixed monthly compensation so long as your widow or your 
widowed mother remains a widow, and the parents are depen- 
dent, and to your children until they reach the age of eighteen 
years. 

* * * * 
UT the Government does not stop even here. If the soldier 
desires additional protection against his own total permanent 
disability, the Government has provided a war insurance of not less 
than $1,000.00 or more than $10,000.00 at peace time rates and 
without any addition for the war hazard. 

This provision for our fighting men is certainly the most 
liberal provision ever made by any government in the history of 
the world for its fighting forces in time of war. 

The purpose and scope of the War Risk Insurance is further 
described by S. M. Lindsay, Professor of Social Legislation, Co- 
lumbia University, and an account of the working of the new 
law for the period of eight months is given by Colonel S. H. Wolfe 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, United States Army. 


* * * * 


ART IV. of the volume considers Civilian Relief Work of the 
National Red Cross. Training for its home service is outlined 
by Porter Lee, Director of the New York School of Philanthropy; 
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the scope and organization of the Department of Civilian Relief 
are described by Margaret F. Byington of the American Red Cross. 
The new draft, the vast increase in the army of the United States 
means that there will scarcely be one home in our country un- 
affected by the absence of a breadwinner. This means that all 
homes will be brought, in some way or other, into the field of 
home service of the Red Cross. It means further that the Red 
Cross will necessarily touch every influence, religious, social, 
economic, industrial, that affects the family. It means also that the 
Red Cross will come in contact with every private agency of 
charity work and vice versa. The need of studying its plans: of 
preparedness to meet this new and mighty agency with efficient 
capable codperation is therefore most apparent. 
** * * + 
ART V. is concerned with what is probably the most impor- 
tant institution arising out of the needs of the present War— 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities of the United States 
Army and Navy, popularly known as the Fosdick Commission, 
because of its Chairman, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick. The opening 
article written by the Chairman is a comprehensive view of the 
purpose and field or fields of work of the Commission. Under it 
work the seven organizations which within the camps care for the 
recreational welfare of soldiers and sailors—the Knights of Co- 
lumbus; the Young Men’s Christian Association; the Young 
Women’s Christian Association; the Jewish Welfare Board; the 
Salvation Army; the War Camp Community Service; and the 
American Library Association. This Commission has govern- 
mental authority over the work within the camps of all these 
organizations. It has formulated programmes of entertainment, 
educational courses, and athletic recreation for the camps at 
home and abroad. It has the duty of enforcing the Government’s 
rulings concerning the suppression of vice within certain pre- 
scribed zones about the camps. It has laid down a programme 
‘and a standard of conduct worthy of the highest praise and the 
most loyal support of every true, clean-hearted American. That 
programme is built upon the solid Christian truth which the 
Catholic Church has ever preached to the nafions: that sexual 
continence is entirely compatible with physical health, and should 
be the rule of life for every unmarried man and woman. And the 
Commission has evidently sought to build on that programme: 
to do all in its power to make the American army an army of 
clean, strong, fighting men; to save its soldiers from the degrada- 
tion and ravages of sin; to lessen their temptations: to keep them 
pure as the worthy fathers of generations yet to be; and to present 
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to American .youth of both sexes a standard that is really Catho- 
lic, that will make America, in her thoughts, in her community 
and recreational life, in her drama and her literature, other than 
she has been in the past. And that there was sad need that she 
should be otherwise, is unfortunately too apparent from the re- 
ports included in this volume of the physical examinations of 
candidates for the army. 
* * ok * 
UCH a paragraph as the following, ending the article on Mak- 
ing the Camps Safe for the Army, by Lieutenant G. J. Ander- 
son of the Commission, is a delightful inspiration: 

“If we had done nothing more than to send across the seas 
to the aid of our Allies the cleanest army the world has ever seen, 
a host of fighting men who have been trained in an atmosphere 
true to the highest ideals of American life, we have proved our- 
selves fit to fight for the preservation of democracy. For if de- 
mocracy has not made a man respect his own body, mind and 
soul, and that of his countrymen, be they man or woman, it has 
failed. And if it has instilled even the first seeds of this physical 
and spiritual self-respect, it has succeeded according to its truest 
tests.” 

* * x * 

UT when the healthy-minded, normal man or woman reads in 
detail the extensive programmes of certain divisions of the 
Commission he will realize disappointment. Instead of re- 
maining true to the high constructive programme of the Com- 
mission itself, they have departed into paths that for the most part 
‘lead downward, and that are marked out not by a hopeful, con- 
structive estimate of the heights to which we may attain, but by 
a Calvinistic, pessimistic obsession of the chronic inability of 

men and women to be true to virtuous and noble ideals. 

These detailed programmes, while no doubt containing many 
good points, are built upon the fundamental fallacy that a knowl- 
edge of the physical ravages of sexual sin will act as an effective 
deterrent. The fallacy is two-fold: it presupposes that such 
evil results invariably follow, and that is not true. It presup- 
poses that knowledge is virtue or begets virtue which is not true 
either. Knowledge may be vice and may propagate vice. It may 
and often has taught the individual how to gratify his evil pas- 
sions: and yet escape the temporal consequences of sin. 

* 7 7 * 
GAIN these programmes labor under this fearful indictment— 
that oftentimes they promote the very evil which they profess 
to combat. It must be remembered that these programmes are 
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made for the entire army: that officers are obliged to give these 
lectures at stated intervals to all their subordinates. Such lack 
of discrimination is fatal. All men are not diseased either in 
mind or body. Many are clean-minded, and rightfully resent 
these lectures imposed upon them that give them an hour of 
thought upon matters utterly distasteful to the healthy-minded. 
Some sadly need the lectures, no doubt. Are the good and 
worthy to be polluted unnecessarily because of the need of those 
who are evil? If lectures of this kind are to be given, will not the 
end sought be more speedily and surely achieved if the positive 
ideas of virtue: the sanctity of the body as the creative work of 
God, reverence for womanhood, for home, for wife, for friend, 
be so emphasized and repeated that an atmosphere of pure air 
be created to drive out this polluted gas attack of sexual disease? 
Out of negation nothing can come. Out of a fear simply of physi- 
cally evil consequences nothing can come when the danger of 
such consequences are removed. Purity is not simply abstinence 
from sexual indulgence: purity is the moral life of the soul. 
Since it concerns primarily an act that brings man closest to His 
Creator, it is inextricably interwoven with all the thoughts, esti- 
mates, actions, relations and standards of a man’s life. Purity is 
the man. And unless this right estimate of the virtue is culti- 
vated, every other attempt will fall short: will share in the per- 
verted or ignorant notion that begot it and eventually play into 
the hands of impurity itself. That is why the rehearsal of these 
details about sex create the atmosphere of sex. The hearers talk 
and discuss and are oftentimes obsessed by sex. It is a strong 
enough passion in itself but when thoughtfulness upon it is thus 
sanctioned by military authority, the old prohibition that these 
things should not be so much as mentioned among you, is robbed 
of its force, and the hearer will be led to experiment, feeling that 
if infected he will be saved by the prophylactic treatment sup- 
plied. 

Such is the law of psychology: and such, in the larger way, is 
the law of life. These programmes are handling life, and they 
give evidence that those who prepared them are not altogether 
fitted for a task that has challenged the wisdom of the centuries. 

* * * * 


E might comment at further length upon this important mat- 
ter but our space does not permit it. In the article con- 
tributed by Mrs. Katharine Davis entitled Women’s Education in 
Social Hygiene, she states that with regard to the Committee of 
which she is Chairman, The National Catholic War Council will 
appoint two representatives; or at least such will be the inference 
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from her words. We wish to state here that the National Catholic 
War Council has officially requested changes in the programme, 
and has refused to appoint representatives until such changes 
are made. 
* * * * 
ART VI. deals with the different Religious Organizations 
in War Relief Work. The war work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’ is outlined by Mr. John R. Mott; 
that of the Young Women’s Christian Association by A. 
Estelle Paddock. The work of The National Catholic War Coun- 
cil, which includes that of the Knights of Columbus and other 
Catholic activities, is treated by John J. Burke, C.S.P. The Jew- 
ish Relief work is described by Albert Lucas. 
* * * * 
ART VII. is under the heading of the Council of National De- 

fence, which was formed by Act of Congress in August, 1916, 
to create “relations which render possible in time of need, the 
immediate concentration and the utilization of the resources of 
the nation.” This sentence at once indicates the unlimited field 
and the innumerable questions with which the National Council 
deals. It is worked through State committees, and has interested 
itself in giving legal advice to selectives; in National and State 
provisions concerning public health; in public recreation; in 
proper housing conditions; in child welfare work and in voca- 
tional education. 

The last article in the volume entitled The War Chest Plan, 
by Horatio G. Lloyd, is of particular interest in view of the com- 
ing united war work campaign for all seven allied war relief 
organizations. 


<i 
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E have received a protest from Mr. Stevens, the author of the 
new life of Joan of Arc, reviewed in the September issue of 
THE CaTHOLIC WorxLD. The protest is presented in all sincerity 
of purpose; yet its very sincerity helps to show more plainly the 
line of demarcation between Protestant and Catholic thought— 
the one nebulous, vague, in the making; the other clear cut, defi- 
nite, mature. Mr. Stevens is deeply grieved because despite his 
good will and painstaking effort to “ achieve Protestant and secu- 
lar appreciation for one of the noblest characters in the history 
of Catholicism,” “ his feeling of a mission to do a great service to 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Americans,” his work has met 
with appreciation only from Protestant denominational reviewers, 
and has been “ repudiated and censured without exception by all 
Catholic reviewers.” The author adds that each Catholic re- 
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viewer “ quoted something to censure, and changed the wording 
to favor the censure.” To say the least such unanimity is sur- 
prising. 
* x * 
UT, quite at a loss to understand the alignment of reviewers 
mentioned, and so frustrating to the author’s purpose, he 
seeks an explanation in the external causes rather than by an in- 
ternal analysis, in line with the comments of the reviewers, of 
his own work. Yet only through the latter process may the cause 
be found. 

Of course, it is incredible that Mr. Stevens has been mis- 
quoted by all his Catholic reviewers. In the case of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorLpD, for example, we carefully verified every quotation 
made by our reviewer and found every one accurate, and we may 
well ask further, what malicious purpose (for such concerted 
falsification could not be accidental) could the Catholic reviewers 
have in condemning the work of a man whom they recognize as 
having “ for his purpose a book of inspiration and loyalty, and to 
interpret the meaning of Joan’s life for Americans?” To con- 
tinue to quote from our own reviewer: “He (Mr. Stevens) has 
written in fullest sympathy with his subject and has collected 
from sources and authorities a telling number of facts and ap- 
preciations, and has made of them a thrilling narrative.” So 
much in commendation. But Mr. Stevens’ interpretations are 
not in harmony with history. 

* * * * 
OR the cause of such concerted disapproval, we must look 
within the pages of Mr. Stevens’ book, and then we will find 
that the looseness of his own thought is alone to blame. He says: 
“ This lovely girl gave a life, as loyal as was ever known, in illus- 
trious revelation of the religious principle that became the Prot- 
estant Reformation. As her Lord was the greatest martyr of 
humanity, so was she the greatest martyr of Christianity, for 
that freedom of conscience in which the ‘ just shall live by faith.’ 
Nearly a hundred years before Martin Luther nailed his funda- 
mental propositions on the cathedral door, she perished at the 
stake for her loyalty to a life of ‘ justification by faith,’ and that 
life was afterwards enrolled among the saints by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” 

Does Mr. Stevens mean that Joan was a forerunner of Luther 
anu also a saint of the “ Roman Catholic Church?” Surely a 
strange paradox. Does he mean that Peter and Paul, James and 
John, and the hosts that followed in their train were less mar- 
tyrs for Christianity and for freedom-of conscience than the Maid 
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of Orleans; that she was greater even than the Voices who were 
her inspiration and her strength? Had these others not perished 
for freedom to believe in Christ, the Son of God, and the right to 
follow His leading, there would have been no “ Christianity ” for 
which Joan could die. Im what sense Joan, so valiant in deed, can 
be said to have died for “justification by faith alone,” is 
also difficult to see. We admit that Mr. Stevens does not add 
“alone,” but he necessarily implies it by associating the Maid 
with Luther and the doctrines of the Reformation. 
* * * * 

HEN he used philosophical terms, Mr. Stevens is guilty of the 

same looseness. “Joan of Arc was a revelation of Faith. 
Her enemies were a revelation of Will. Faith and Will are an- 
tagonists in the limited regions of individuals, and are only one 
as they coalesce in the infinite regions of the divine system of 
minds which we call the social universe.” Since when has 
“ Will” become synonymous with force and ceased to be a faculty 
of the soul, the very prop of Faith? How may “Faith and 
“Will” “coalesce” in the “social universe;” the “infinite re- 
gions of the divine system of minds,” and be “ antagonists in the 
limited regions of individuals?” Again we ask, what does Mr. 
Stevens mean? Does anyone know what he means? Does he 
himself. know? / 

We do not know whether Mr. Stevens is a Catholic or not. 
We do full justice to the sincerity of his intentions; we deeply 
regret his wounded feelings, but until he can think more clearly 
and define more accurately, he will, inevitably, run amuck of all 
well-informed reviewers. 

* * eee * 

HEN those who do not believe in Christian dogma seek to in- 

terpret a life that was essentially the expression of Christian 
dogma, they are foredoomed to failure because they attempt the 
impossible. They may faithfully portray certain characteristics, 
certain activities, achievements that have secured the acclaim of 
subsequent generations, but when they seek the deeper sources 
that begot those characteristics, the springs whence came those 
activities, the principles which made such achievement possible, 
they cannot understand because they do not know. - The lives of 
the saints are written in Christian dogma. One who does not 
know it and know it through intimate, personal understanding, 
can as little understand or interpret it, as one who knows nothing 
of Greek can thoroughly understand and capably translate a 
Greek classic. 

* Joan of Arc being wholly religious,” says Mr. Stevens, “I 
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conceived her life would have to be written in the form of 
psychological religious speculation that could be free from all 
doctrinal controversy and yet be adaptable to any orthodox in- 
terpretation.” John of Arc was a Catholic; bred in the simple, 
intelligent faith of the peasant. That faith, which was as definite 
then as it is today and ever will be, guided her every thought, 
was the root source of her every action, molded her character, 
inspired her every achievement. Yet a twentieth century biogra- 
pher may state that he can make this definite, fixed, clear, dog- 
matic religious faith the plaything of his “ psychological reli- 
gious speculation;” and that he could so conceal or juggle or mis- 
interpret as to make a story that “could be free from all doc- 
trinal controversy and be adaptable to any orthodox interpreta- 
tion.” 
* * * * 
HE process is all too common and merits even on the ground 
of historical accuracy alone, the severest condemnation. The 
Catholic glories of the past, the Catholic heroes of the past are 
pictured as worthy of imitation, but the readers are robbed of 
what belongs to them, the knowledge of the faith that made pos- 
sible their achievements and molded ordinary mortals like our- 
selves into the heroic stature of saints. It is a process that is 
not confined to Catholic achievements or Catholic heroes of the 
past. It endures to the present. And not uncommon is the 
biography of a Catholic scientist or the estimate of a Catholic poet 
that omits or lays little stress upon his Catholic faith. 

We are looking forward to the announced biography of a 
noted Catholic poet who has just fallen in battle. The Catholic 
faith inspired much of his best work. We are eager to see with 
what reserve, what frank honesty his history will be written. 
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HE priest who realizes that the spiritual welfare of the world 
is contingent upon the outcome of this Great War, will not be 
loath to use his power of reaching and influencing large masses 
of the people in behalf of the coming Liberty Loan campaign. 
Among our Catholic foreign population there are many who 
are too ignorant of the English language to follow the course of 
current events: yet habits of thrift generated in long years of 
struggle at home have provided them in many cases with the 
wherewithal to render substantial help to our Government. Illus- 
trative of this class is the following story: 
“A Polish servant girl had been employed for a number of 
years by an American family residing in one of the large cities. 
She was an illiterate individual and had never mastered more 
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than a few of the most ordinary phrases of the English language. 
Attendance at church where her native tongue was spoken, com- 
prised her only recreation. Through ner inability to read she 
knew little of current events. 

“In the first two loans her employer pleaded with her in his 
simplest English to purchase at least a $50.00 bond, but without 
avail. In the third loan he made no further effort. 

“One Monday evening she came into the sitting-room and 
in the presence of the whole family said to the master of the 
house, ‘I want buy $500.00 Liberty Bonds. Priest say Germans 
very bad and kill Polish and American peoples,’ and with these 
words handed him $500.00 in bills. Desiring to ascertain the rea- 
son for her sudden change of mind, he elicited the information 
that she did not know these facts before, and that on the previous 
day the priest had preached on the subject for the first time. The 
result was that she acquired an interest in worldly affairs and 
thereafter inquired daily about the War.” 

i * * * 

ITH many others, as with this woman, to know is to act; and 

a simple explanation of the facts by one whose knowledge 
and honesty they respect, will stir codperation to the extent of 
their ability in the cause of the persecuted nations which is one 
with the cause of America. 


UST as the last of this issue of THe CatTHoLic WorLD was going 
J to press, news came of the death of His Eminence, John Cardi- 
nal Farley of New York. The press of the country will carry 
extensive notices of his remarkable career; of his exceptional ad- 
ministrative gifts as head of the largest diocese of the world; of 
the great loss that both Church and country have sustained by his 
death—a loss that will be keenly felt for many years to come. 

In this paragraph we wish simply to express our personal 
gratitude to the dead prelate who from its first struggling years 
gave his support to THE CatTHoLic Wortp and continued its 
friend and adviser even unto the end. 

Since we assumed the editorial responsibility many years 
ago, Cardinal Farley was to us not only a guide, but an inspira- 
tion, a personal friend, whose kindly sympathy, keen interest and 
moral guidance were among those rare comforts and helps that 
can never be replaced. 

Our readers will earnestly pray that the peace which his good 
life merited, will be speedily given to him in its divine fullness. 
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R. CONDE B. PALLEN, Chairman of the Board of The Catho- 

lic Art Association, requests us to announce that he is in no 
way connected with any other Motion Picture Company; that 
“ The Victim ” was produced by The Catholic Art Association, and 
not by any other concern. Any statement to the contrary is false 
and dishonest in purpose, and should receive no credence from 
the Reverend Clergy or the laity. 
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